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Nations, like men, 


learn from experience. Wars, 
weather, disasters, have often 
curtailed supplies of the 
most important energy food 

. sugar. Today virtually 
every strong nation of the 
world has developed inter- 
nal sugar production as a 
safeguard against interrup- 
tion of remote supplies. In 
the United States an efficient 
beet sugar industry normally 
fills the sugar requirements 
of 30,000,000 Americans. 


UNITED STATES 


439 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 





When Trafalgar ‘‘closed the seas to the 
valor and commerce of France’’ Napoleon 
founded a domestic beet sugar industry. 
Soon Germany became the largest beet 
sugar producer of Europe, exporting to 
England and other countries. During the 
War German shipments to England were 
stopped. U-boats jeopardized supplies 
from the tropics. After the War England 
founded a large beet industry. Today 
sugar beets grow in Japan, in Manchukuo, 
on the whole face of Europe from Scan- 
dinavia to the Bosphorus, with Soviet 
Russia the largest producer of all. 


So commonplace is sugar, so available at 
your corner grocer, it is difficult to real- 
ize that at any given moment, the world’s 
sugar supply is within a few weeks of 
exhaustion. Yet this is true. 















An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 






























How the sugar beet benefits America, how it pro 
duces meat in addition to sugar, how it asia 


utes to employment and helps scores of other 
industries, is described in ‘“The Silver Wedge,” 


a booklet sent on request. 











What a forming system including sugar beets 5 
meant for thousands of American farmers is typi- 


fied by the record of George Alles, Gree 
Colo. He started as a beet-field laborer 


saved enough to buy a small farming outfit « 


rented a farm. Thrifty work as a tenant far 
enabled him to make bi 

of his own. Later he. bought three more fa 
He has grown sugar beets every year for 28 y 
Yet because of the well-balanced farming 
manded by beet culture, never more th 
fourth of his land is planted to beets. The 
is in hay, grain and potatoes. He fattens : 
steers each year on the basic beet by-pro 
ration and keeps a dairy herd—so has a supp 


is first payment on a {+r 


est 
me 
ict 


of 


fertilizer to maintain his land’s producti: ty 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
ano INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


said: “The ability to deal with people 
is as purchasable a commodity as sugar 
or coffee. And I will pay more for that 
ability than for any other under the sun.” 


Wouldn’t you suppose every college 
would conduct practical courses to develop 
this “highest-priced ability under the sun?” 
To our knowledge, none has. 


How to develop that ability is the sub- 
ject of Dale Carnegie’s amazing new book. 


A few years ago Chicago University and 
the United Y.M.C.A. Schools made a sur- 
vey to find out the prime interest of adults. 
The survey took two years, cost $25,000. It 
indicated that their first interest is health 
—and their second, how to understand and 
get along with people} how to make people 
like you; how to win others to your way of 
thinking. 

Wouldn’t you suppose that after the 
members of this survey committee had de- 
cided to give such a course, they could 
readily have found a practical textbook? 
They searched diligently—yet could find 
none suitable. 


The book they were looking for was 
published only a short while ago, and be- 
came an overnight best seller. 46,000 copies 
were sold in three days last week alone. It 
is the most popular non-fiction book in 
America today! 


A New Book — the Man Behind It 


This book is called How to Win Friends 
and Influence People—and is written by 
the one man perhaps better qualified to 
write it than anyone else. 


Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the big 
men of business come for practical guidance on 
getting along with people successfully. During 
the last 25 years he has trained more than 
17,000 business and professional men and women 
—among them some of the most famous in the 
country. 

When he conducts his course on How to In- 
fluence People and on Public; Spéaking in the 
ballroom of the» Hotel Com re or The Penn- 
sylvania, or the Hotel Astor (Second largest hall 
in New York), it is packed t@ capacity. Large 
organizations—such as’ The New, York Tele- 
phone Co., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
and many others listed elsewhere on this page 
—have had this training ‘conducted by Mr. Car- 
negie for their executives. ~ 

This new _book grew out of that vast labora- 
tory of experience.. As the panel at the top of 
this page shows, it is as practical as 25 years’ 
success with the problems of' thousands in all 
walks of life can make it. 


The Case of Michael O'Neil 


Michael O’Neil lives in New York City. He 
first got a job as a mechanic. When he got mar- 
tied he needed more money. So he tried to sell 
automobile trucks. But he was a terrible flop. 


Jia D. ROCKEFELLER, SR., once 





LOWELL THOMA 
Most F News C t 
tor in.the World says about Dale 
Carnegie. 

**L_-have known him for 20 years. This 
man, by inspiring aduits to biast out 
and smelt some of their hidden ores, 
has created one of the most significant 
movements in adult education. He is 











indeed a wizard in his special field.’’ 
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THIS IS A BIG BOOK 
OF THIRTY-SEVEN 
CHAPTERS, INCLUDINC: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with People 

Six Ways to Make People Like You Instantly 

“yy Way to Become a Good Conversation- 
ist 











A Simple Way to Make a Good First Impres- 
sion 


How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your Way of 
Thinking 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies and How to 
Avoid It 

The Safety Valve in Handling Complaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula That Will Work Wonders For You 

The Movies Do It. Radio Does It. Why Don’t 


You Do It? 
Nine Ways to Change People Without Giving 
ffense or Ar zg R t t 
How to Criticizemand Not Be Hated for It 
How to Spur Men on to Success 
Making People Glad to Do What You Want 
Letters That Produce Miraculous Results 


Seven Rules for Making Your Home Life 
Happier 























An inferiority complex was eating his heart 
out. On his way to see any prospect, he broke 


out into a cold sweat. Before he could get up 
courage to open an office door, he had to walk 
past it half a dozen times. 


When he finally got in, he would invariably 
find himself antagonizing, arguing. Then he 
would get kicked out—never knowing quite why. 

He was such a failure he decided to go back 
to work in a machine shop. Then one day he 
received a letter inviting him to attend the open- 
ing session of a Dale Carnegie course. 


“It may do you some good, Mike, 
God knows you need it” 


He didn’t want to go—was afraid 
he would be out of place. But his 
despairing wife made him, saying, 
“It may do you some good, Mike, 
God knows you need it.” 

He went to the meeting. Then 
he attended every other meeting 
of the course. e lost his fear, 
learned how to talk convincingly, 
how to make people like him at 
once, how to win friends and in- 
fluence others. 

Today Michael O’Neil is a star 
salesman for one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers of motor 
trucks. His income has skyrocketed. Last year 
at the Hotel Astor, he stood before 2500 people 
and told a rollicking story of his achievements, 
Few professional eeteee could have equalled 
his confidence—or his reception. 


Michael O’Neil’s problem was exactly the 
same as that of thousands in other fields—the 
fundamental one of getting alo with people. 
He is just one example of what Dale Carnegie’s 
help has meant to more than 17,000 others in all 
types of endeavor. What Dale Carnegie has done 
for them he can do for you. Look at the chapter 
headings. They indicate the amount of hard- 
hitting priceless information his book contains. 
But the subject is so intensely important that 
we ony. look at this book without obligation. 
Then decide whether or not you want to own it. 


to keep it! 
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DALE CARNEGIE 


Dale Carnegie is the man the men of business come 
to for practical instruction in getting along with 
people. During the last 25 years, he has trained 
more than 17,000 business and professional men— 
more than any other living man. 


Large organizations such as 
Westinghouse Electric & Brooklyn Chamber of 


Manufacturing Co. Commerce 
New York Telephone Co. Phila Chamber of 
Bell Te Co. of ladelphia. ttectric 
Pennsytvania Phitedelphia Gas Works 
institute of c 





Electrical Enginee: 

n Ss, 
New York " 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 

Co., New York 


Co. 
ow Engineering 


orp 
of ie Underwriters 


have had this training conducted in their own offices 
for their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast laboratory of 
experience—the first and only laboratory of its kind 
in existence. 











SEND NO MONEY 


Try Dealing THIS WAY with People 
—for just FIVE Days! 


This book has been published only a short 
time. Yet over 165,000 copies have been sold to 
date. The presses are now running continuously 
to turn out 5000 copies each day! 

When you get your copy, simply read it; there 
are no “exercises” to practice. Then try for five 
days Dale Carnegie’s simple method of dealing 
with people. Judge for yourself, in your daily 
life, how easily whatever you do, say, or write 
can win the friendship and hearty cooperation of 
others—instead of arousing resentment, friction, 
or no action at all. 


It is not necessary to send any money now. 
You may pay for “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People” when it is delivered—with 
the definite understanding ‘that its price of 
only $1.96 will be refunded to you if you 
wish it. If this book does what we claim, it 
will mean more to you than ANY book you 
have ever read. If it doesn’t, we do not want 
you to keep it. Mail this coupon at once. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Dept. C-382, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 





i 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 
Dept. C-382, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Please send me How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People. 1 will pay postman only $1.96 plus few 
cents postage charges. It is understood that I may read 
it for 5 days and return it for refund if I feel that it 
does not in every way live up to the claims made for it. 


Name.... 


Address 


City “ eaperecssicinpoentiggtomnidiltasie State... 
oO Check here if you prefer to enclose $1.96 WITH 
this coupon ; in that ease WE will pay the postage. 
Same refund privilege applies of course. 
NOTE: If resident of N. Y¥. City add 4c for City 
Sales Tax. 












TO 


FORMER | 
SUBSCRIBERS 


OF 


TODAY 





Beginning with this issue the subscrip- 
tion list of TODAY has been combined 
with that of NEWS-WEEK. Duplications 
in these lists are being checked as 
rapidly as possible. Subscribers to both 
publications, of course, will receive the 
total number of copies of NEWS-WEEK 
to which their payments entitle them. 
If you, as a former subscriber of TODAY, 
are receiving two copies of NEWS- 
WEEK, you can be sure of receiving 
your full subscription by clipping the 
address labels from both covers and 
mailing them to NEWS-WEEK, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Illustrated News Magazine 























Raymond Moley, Editor 
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LETTERS 


GENERAL COURT-MARTIAL: The picture 
on page 10 of the Feb. 13 issue of News- 
WEEK is very well named. “It Can't Happen 
Here” is correct. One can't establish a ma- 
chine-gun nest on a railroad track. Besides 
it isn’t a machine-gun; it’s a 37mm cannon, 
the famous 1-pounder of the war. 

Marvin F. ScHMIbT 
\berdeen, Md. 


Editorial Note: Thus far, and there shall be no 
further recording, two Marines, six army men, and 
seven civilians have called News-WEEK’s attention to 
the 1-pound cannon, one of the most uncomfortably 
accurate little pests in army ordnance. Not so ac- 
curate was Wide World Photo Service, which supplied 
the picture with its improper designation. Three of 
the seven News-Werk pairs of eyes under which 
picture and caption passed were particularly negli- 
gent. They belong to a former First Lieutenant, 
Eleventh Marines; Second Lieutenant, 342nd Ammu- 
nition Train; Second Lieutenant, Ninth Infantry, Sec- 
ond Division, A.E.F. The latter is most culpable oj 
all, for there’s no war without infantry; infantry are 
the people at whom the enemy (sometimes, one’s own 
artillery) shoot. 

co 


PREPARE: This is the time to prepare for 
the next flood. Is a worse flood coming?. . . 
As it will take several years for the govern- 
nient and the States to settle the controversy 
and to build the reservoirs needed to work 
out a protection to the cities and towns of 
the Ohio Valley, my suggestion is that the 
government and the State Governors build 
up a reserve of supplies, medical units, and 
reserves to assist in the flood-relief work, 
and, above all, that at least 50,000 portable 
homes or houses be stored along a 1,000- 
mile stretch for immediate use where evac- 
uation is necessary. These could be set up 
without much delay and would provide shel- 


Marry again. 


ter immediately for the ones driven out 
Along with necessary heating equipment 
of this would certainly be a godsend, and | 
am sure it will be needed. At least let us be 
prepared. Inasmuch as the government 
ready has its sites picked out for future na- 
tional emergencies for conflict, they could 
pick out sites where the portable houses 
could be set up and protected for temporary) 
use, 

Nestor R. Scony 
Sisterville, W. Va. 

* 


BRITISH DIVORCE: . . . Ii it is a fact, 
the law in England that permits divorce only 
on the ground of adultery is worth nothing 
at all except for people too poor to take a 
trip to the United States, obtain a divorce, 
and return, free as a star of Hollywood, to 
pet i itt... 

Is Mrs. Simpson in the eye of the English 
law still Mrs. Spencer, since the first divorce 
was on the ground of incompatibility (or 
something other than adultery)? Perhaps 
the answer would have been different had 
not Mrs. Simpson been involved, The species 
of patriotism that has accepted the sugges- 
tion that this lady was objected to as a 
consort for the King because she is an 
American is a significant comment on 
the value of morality among Americans of 
gutter-press following. 
of Americans not of this class, only they will 
not speak out. 


LELAND F. GrIBBL! 
Seattle, Wash: 


Editorial Note: Reno and Mexican divorces &- 
cepted, all other American divorces, granted in the 
State of which a citizen is resident, are valid in England. 
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@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St.—just West of 5th Ave. |]} At Trichinopoly, a Hindu 

| temple is carved from a 
rock mountain! Madura has 















































































A most delightful and comfortable | 
place to stay. Within a very short + - - 
walk of all theaters, smart shops colossal pyramids with in- 
and Radio City. Two blocks from tricate, exquisite carvings. 


| 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- | At Rameswaram, the Pam- 


if you are abroad in May or June, visit 
Stockholm when Sweden's generous summer 
crowns her gay, spotiess capital with bright 
and fragrant flowers. Her charm and beauty 
enhonced by the ethereal afterglow of her 


fined atmosphere. All rooms have . r 
“ , ban Temple’s corridor is sunlit nights will delight you. 























private baths, Single rooms, $3.50 ‘ ' 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, nearly one mile long! Come Discover for yourself why this lovely city 
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accommodations, tempting food & excellent service. ) 
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CAPTAIN, I'VE ENJOYED 
THIS WINTER VACATION 













YARNS BESIDES, WE BOTH 
BELONG TO THE BIG RA, 




















AND I'VE ENJOYED YOUR | ALBERT FAN-AND 






NEWS-WEEK 





RAL YEARS AGO, DURING A 
EST INDIAN HURRICANE, A HUGE WAVE 
PT OUR DECK-LOAD OF LUMBER 
AND ME, TOO, OVERBOARD.CLINGING 
OALARGE PLANK, I FINALLY GOT 
— Tes SSFELY TOA 
AY =< OESERTED ISLAND 



























5 IN ANOTHER COVE, I CAME 
UPON A SMALL FREIGHTER. 
ABANDONED AND HALF AWASH. 
I WENT ABOARD TO 
SALVAGE SOME STORES. 














I RAFTED ASHORE A GOOD PILE OF 
BOXES, BARRELS, AND CRATES — ABOUT 
HALF OF THEM WERE NO USE TO ME 

AT ALL — BUT ONE OF THEM TURNED 
OUT TO BE A MOST FORTUNATE FIND 
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Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








---YOU SEE, YOU 
DON’T RISK A 

PENNY TRYING |pRINCE 
PRINCE ALBERT 










ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 






I HAD NO MAN ‘FRIDAY’ LIKE CRUSOE, 
BUT I DIDNT LACK FOR PLEASANT 
OMPANY WITH PRINCE ALBERT To 
MITE ME. AND THAT BONO BETWEEN 
ME AND PRINCE ALBERT HAS NEVER 
BEEN BROKEN om 
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PRINGE ALBERT 


pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 















In the case of Mrs. Simpson, there is no doubt at all oj 
the validity in England of her divorce from Spencer. 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES: I havea husband 
who is very dear to me in all respects, but 
being more fond of reading than the average 
person, two-thirds ef his evenings are spent 
reading. I had thought that if there was 
some way-he could-gain as much knowledge 
and spend thore time with me, we would both 
be more Happy. Fimsally I thouglit of News 
WEEK. That very day I subscribed for the 
magazine and gave it to him as a Christmas 
present... 

I can’t tell you how happy we have been 
since News-WEEK Game to our home. He 

. - spends more“time with me and still 
knows everything that is going on. 

Mrs. F. Loyp HuGues 
Tracy, Calif. 
* 


MURDER: In your Jan. 9 issue you state 
that in the history of Breathitt County only 
one murderer has ever been sentenced to 
death. This is erroneous. Several murderers 
have been given the death sentence, but only 
one has ever paid the supreme penalty. 

Breathitt County is believed to be the only 
place where three brothers were convicted of 
three separate murders and each one sentenced 
to the electric chair. However, through ex- 
ecutive clemency, all the sentences were com- 
muted to life imprisonment. 

ELMER J. TERR 

Jackson, Ky. 

. 

RUNYON: Apropos your article in News- 
WEEK of Jan. 16 (an especially bright issue) 
about Damon “Where’s Pythias?” Runyon 
you say: “Runyon could be waspish before 
his first cup of coffee (he drinks about 4( 
a day).”’ One wonders if the excessive Java 
bibbing and waspishness are not natural con- 
comitants. Again: “Singularly taciturn, he 
once traveled all the way from New York t 
New Orleans without saying a word to his 
companion, the late Bill McGeehan.” As 
someone aptly put it once, “strong, silent 
men are strong, silent bores.” I'll take the 
gabby guy any day in preference to the type 
who makes no effort to be social, regardless 
of his inner feelings. Not apropos of the 
foregoing, I think Runyon’s stuff is super- 
ficial ; a phrase or wisecrack covers his inept- 
ness at solid thought. No successor to bril- 
liant Brisbane is waspish Runyon. 

FRANCIS LITTLEJOHN 

San Francisco, Calif. 


OATH: I have been an admirer of News- 
WeEEk's ability to cover ALL the news. I was 
disappointed to find that one phase of your 
inaugural story [Jan. 30] was only half told 

News-WeEEK reported: “The Chief Justice 
recited the oath of office prescribed by the 
Constitution, adding gratuitously—and un- 
constitutionally—the words ‘so help me 
God’.” That is news!! 

News-WEEK continued: “Instead of mere- 
ly uttering the customary ‘I do,’ Mr. Roose- 
velt—as in 1933—gravely repeated the full 
oath: ‘I, FRaNKLIN DELANO ROosEVELT, do 
solemnly swear ...’” Is that news? 

Both parties are equally guilty of adding 
to the oath prescribed by the Constitution as 
follows: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

If occasion demanded, the officers would 
find plenty of precedent for their offenses 
—the Chief Justice by relying on “substan- 
tial compliance” and the Chief Executive on 
“general welfare.” By way of justification, 
they might plead stage fright. 

Frep L. CoNNER 
Ness City, Kan. 





























































TODAY IN AMERICA 


Lig 


“THe FEAR OF FEAR’’ 


Dramatis Personae 

Senator Regular, who was elected “to support the President” 
Senator Liberal. who was elected 

Place: Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Time: The Present 


ENATOR REGULAR: The trouble is that you're getting hys- 

terical. You sound like the Liberty League! Don’t you re- 
member our President's great phrase, “The only thing to fear 
i. oe 
Senator Liberal: Skip it. I was there too, Charlie. And I re- 
member all about the depression. But I'd like to ask you not to 
forget that I voted, too, for the laws the court declared uncon- 
stitutional. I regret, too, that the court’s judgment didn’t coincide 
with mine. But that doesn’t mean I’m for handing the heads of 
the judiciary, on a platter, to this or any other President. 

Senator R: Honestly, I don’t know what to make of you. You're 
just plain seared. 

Senator L: All right, my finefeathered psychologist. Let's sit 
here, on the curb, and talk about the death of democracies. Let’s 
talk about fear. “Seared?” Sure! And so are millions of others. 

Senator R: Ah! 

Senator L: Hold on a minute. If you were a real politician, 
youd know why we were scared. You'd know that fear feeds on 
uncertainty, weaves itself, like a filament, around little pegs of 
disturbing fact. 

Senator R: Pegs . .. pegs, indeed! What pegs? 

Senator L: Well, go back to °33. The President assumed vast 
powers. Good! Nobody complained. He had to. But that was 
peg No. 1. We went right along into 1935, giving him the things 
he asked for—five billion dollars to spend as he saw fit, and so on. 
We were called a subservient Congress. That was peg No. 2. Then, 
that Summer, he asked us for a Neutrality Bill giving him dis- 
cretionary power to interfere in foréign wars by deciding which 
side was right and which side was wrong. That was peg No. 3. 
Both of us were scared. So we quietly strangled his proposition 
in committee. 

Anyhow, we all took a good, deep breath when he told us, that 
September, that the New Deal was about finished. That's why we 
were so sore when he came along, only a few months after, with 
peg No. 4, his Surplus Tax Bill, proposing to take away from 


private corporations their discretion with regard to the proper, 


amount of surplus they would put by for a rainy day. Mind you, 
always more discretion for him—and less for everybody else, in- 
cluding ourselves. 

Well, Presidents have grabbed power in emergencies before 
this. But ‘they always gave it up when the emergency passed. 
The country went back to its good old division of powers every 


time—three parts, each independent, each offsetting the others. ’ 


That’s what we expected this time. We thought Mr. Roosevelt 
was going to start taking the pegs out—not add more. But then 
came peg No. 5. We were asked to abolish the independence of 
the office of the Comptroller General—the watchdog of the peo- 
ple’s money—and put that office in the President’s hands. 


MEANWHILE, pegs Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 were in the news from 
~™ Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan. All over the world peo- 
ple are trading their rights for promises of prosperity and happi- 
ness—to be delivered by one man. 

Well, when you add those thirigs up and then add to your total 
the proposal to “pack” the court, what do you expect people’s re- 
actions to be? Of course they’re going to say Roosevelt is asking 
for “more power than a good man should want or a bad man 
should have.” 

Senator R: A wery ‘prétty historical excursion, dear Senator. 
But how about the election? What, in heaven’s name, do you 
think 27,000,000 people voted for? 

Senator L: I was hoping you’d bring that up. Voted for? 


Higher wages, shorter working day, higher prices for their wheat 
—and all the rest of it. But to be achieved through “clarifying 
amendment.” That's what the platform said. 

Senator R: Oh, don’t be silly. You know perfectly well that: 
you can’t write an amendment that will give us just the kind of 
regulation we want without making it so broad that you'll destroy 
the rights of the States. 

Senator L: Listen, partner, you're going to have to put your 
ideas’ into words sometime, And if an amendment will destroy. 
the rights of the States, surely the laws you're going to pass, 
when O.K.’d by your “packed” court, will do no less. 

Senator R: We're not “packing” the court. We're unpacking it. 

Senator L: By which you mean making it Roosevelt-minded for 
the next 25 years or so. Suppose a President comes along ten 
years from now, just as. intelligent as Mr. Roosevelt, just as hu- 
mane. Suppose he wants something the Roosevelt-minded court 
never dreamed of and couldn’t view any more sympathetically 
than the present court views Mr. Roosevelt’s brand of reform. 
That future liberal President would have to “unpack” the court 
all over again. That means more judges, more freezing of future 
New Deals, until the Supreme Court will be meeting in Consti- 
tution Hall—if they’re still calling it that. I'm a liberal, you see. 
I don’t want just this particular change. I want changes in the 
future, too—orderly, regular changes. 

Senator R: Don’t make any mistake about it. The common 
people are for this thing. 


ENATOR L: How about the letters you’ve been getting? 

Senator R: On embossed stationery. Dictated to secretaries. 
Drummed up by the propaganda of the bar associations. All from 
registered Republicans. 

Senator L: Is that so? I suppose when Major Berry and the 
C.L.0. get going, the resultant mail will speak the authentic 
voice of the people. 

Senator R: You've got to: fight fire with fire. 

Senator L: But don’t you realize that you can’t shout down the 
protests of people like me by saying “the public wants this” 
without honestly letting the public decide the issue? Don’t you 
realize that amendment is the only legitimate way to change 
either the Constitution, the court, or the court’s interpretation 
of the Constitution? 

Senator R: And don’t you realize that you can’t get an amend- 
ment? Don’t you realize how easy it is to buy enough legislators 
in thirteen States to block your amendment? SAR SHANE 

Senator L: Why didn’t you think of that at Philadelphia last 
Summer? Was that°a prémise or just another platform—to get 
in on, not to stand on? -And speaking of buying votes, if you 
really believe the people want the changes Mr. Roosevelt has in 
mind why are you afraid to trust them to deal with any elected 
officials who might thwart their desires? 

Senator R: Becatise the people can be hornswoggled and de. - 
ceived by the Interests for so long, amendment can be so terribly 
delayed, conditions can-get so terribly bad, that we end up with 
revolt by the people and the establishment of a real dictatorship. 

Senator L: Aha! Then you are the one who is afraid. You 
admit that the President is afraid that the people are not able - 
to decide what is best for them. You share his belief that 
minorities are the only repositories of true wisdom, that they are 
the only people who know what we want or what is good for us. 
That’s stepping clear off the assumption which underlies demo- 
cratic government. That distrust of majorities, that fear that the 
public will is not to be trusted, is truly a fearful thing. We started’ 
by talking about fear, remember. Very- well, then. It’s you and 
the President who are afraid. ‘It’s your fear and the consequences, 
of your fear that we fear. . 

Senator R: “Insensate” is the word the Attorney General used to 
describe the state of mind of people like you, I believe. 


Senator L: What do you mean—“insensate”! 
Senator R: I mean whatever the President and the Attorney’ 
General think I mean. , “Ss 





Famous Modern Trains 


History will record that the first practical demonstra- 
tion of true modernization in railroad travel began 
with the now famous non-stop run of the Pioneer 
Zephyr (Western Wind) from Denver to Chicago. In 
May, 1934, this first of a long line of, Budd-built stain- 
less-steel trains made the run of over 1000 miles at an 
average speed of 78 miles an hour, carrying 85 passen- 
gers at a total fuel cost of $14.88. 

This demonstration, though scientifically complete, 
did not at first make a very deep impression on railroad 
men. While they thoroughly appreciated the accom- 
plishment, it was hard for them to believe that this 
light-weight speed marvel could stand up in the regular 
bruising service of railroad operation. 

What many failed to realize was that the trend 
toward light-weight construction had been started some- 
time before, and thoroughly proved in the automotive 
field. New, lighter and stronger alloys were now being 
made available. The old principle of massiveness-for- 
strength was on its way out. The new principle of 
light weight for greater strength and speed with safety 
could no longer be denied. 
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The Pioneer Zephyr: Burlington Route 





The important fact about the Pioneer Zephyr is that 
it did not end as an experiment. It continued to stand 
up in the toughest kind of service. It did a full-sized 
job, day after day, month in and month out. And now, 
with its service stretching into years, it is as service- 
able as ever—a practical and popular train of untar- 
nishable beauty. 

The Pioneer Zephyr has been followed: by larger 
and more elaborate Budd-built trains. These trains 
link scores of cities. They are constantly filled with 
delighted passengers. They provide modern comfort 
and modern speed with thorough safety. And in more 
than two million miles of profitable operation they 
have piled evidence on evidence that Budd light-weight 
construction of stainless steel is sound in principle 
and enduring in service. 





Originator of all-steel bodies for automobiles, now used 

almost universally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing 

Company has pioneered modern methods in the design 
and fabrication of steel products. 








EDW. 6. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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AGRICULTURE: Roosevelt Outlines a Design for Farming 


With Benefit of Government Money, Regulation, and Insurance 


The United States has never had a 
national farm policy worthy of the 
name. Congress has dabbled in easy 
credit, outright gifts to farmers, and 
production control. But even the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act was an 
emergency measure, designed prima- 
rily to pay farmers’ way through the 
depression. 

Last week the outlines of a long- 
range agricultural policy emerged from 
a patch quilt of conferences and stud- 
ies. In two messages and two special 
committee reports, President Roosevelt 
told Congress something of what he 
and his Secretary of Agriculture, Hen- 
ry A. Wallace, had in mind for the 
man with the hoe. Enough was known 
of a third message, due soon at the 
Capitol, to trace the pattern of forth- 
coming farm legislation: 


1—An experimental program of Fed- 
eral loans and supervision, to help farm 
tenants become farm owners. 

2—A tentative venture in crop insur- 
ance, applying at first only to wheat, 
and later—if it works—to other crops. 

3—Direct, positive control of crop pro- 
duction, possibly through a prohibitive 
Federal tax on income from excessive 
surpluses. 

4—Interwoven with all of these, meas- 
ures intended to conserve the soil—and, 
indirectly to control production, by pay- 
ing farmers to restrict plantings of 
superabundant crops. 


REGULATION: Obviously the national 
government couldn’t carry out such a 
program if the Supreme Court viewed 
farming as a local enterprise immune 


to Federal regulation. At grips with . 


foes of his plan to liberalize the ju- 
diciary (see page 10), Mr. Roosevelt 
hinted that Congress couldn’t help the 
farmers unless it made over the high 
court. His messages on both farm ten- 
antry and crop insurance harped on the 
theme: 

“A nationwide program under Fed- 
eral leadership . . . is the only solution. 
Most Americans believe that our form 
of government does not prohibit “ac- 
tion on behalf of those who need help.” 


The President inserted remarks of 
this sort in his farm-tenancy and crop- 
insurance messages simply as a matter 
of strategy. His tenancy committee— 
including Secretary Wallace, four 
farmers, five newspaper editors, and a 
hovelist, Ruth Suckow—had summed 
up the viewpoint in eight words: “Farm 
land is vested with a public interest.” 

Once Congress and the courts ac- 
cepted that thesis, farming would be 





a. 


subject to the degree of regulation al- 
ready imposed upon railroads, public 
utilities, and stock exchanges. Secre- 
tary Wallace and his fellow students of 
tenancy assumed that something like 
this would be necessary if the Federal 
Government embarked upon national 
tenant relief. 

Under the Wallace plan, Congress 
would set up a Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Beginning modestly with $10,- 
000,000, the FSA would buy up rented 
land, resell it to worthy tenants, and 
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W. L. Blackstone: ‘... Out of our slough’ 


guide every step of the new owner’s 
way toward independence—on the as- 
sumption that many tenants can’t op- 
erate farms without supervision. 

The committee wanted to make sure 
that FSA’s land would not revert to 
absentee ownership threugh specula- 
tion. The tenant-buyer would go on 
probation for five years, and the Fed- 
eral Government would retain title to 
the land for twenty years. During this 
time, the buyer would pay his debt in 
low, annual installments, rising or fall- 
ing with good and bad crop years. _ 


FSA necessarily would concentrate 
much of its effort in the cotton-grow- 
ing South—two-thirds of the country’s 
2,865,000 tenants till other men’s land 
in thirteen Southern and Southeastern 
States. But other regions have shared 
the rise in tenantry from 25 per cent of 
all farmers in 1880 to 42 per cent in 
1935. Examples: tenants make up 50 
per cent of Iowa’s farmers; 45 per cent 
of Kansas’; 49 per cent of Nebraska’s. 

Some committee members refused to 
indorse the whole report. Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, opposed re- 
strictions on the sale of a tenant-buy- 
er’s equity. W. L. Blackstone, repre- 
sentative of the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Union (see page 9), fought con- 
trol of the program by the Department 
of Agriculture: ‘We cannot believe the 
department ... will be able in any 
near future to remove itself from dom- 
ination by the rich and large land- 
owning class of farmers...” 

The report’s casual reference to pro- 
tection of tenants’ civil liberties also 
drew Blackstone’s criticism: “In our 
struggle to pull ourselves up out of our 
slough of misery, we know that a few 
words from responsible Federal officials 
on behalf of our constitutional civil 
rights would have helped in our past 
battles .. .” 


INSURANCE: Secretary Wallace also 
served with—and dominated—the crop- 
insurance committee. Its report re- 
flected his belief that the government 
could safely guarantee crop yields, de- 
spite private companies’ dismal failure 
in this field. 

The government would insure the 
1938 wheat crop up to 75 per cent of 
each farmer’s normal yield. If the crop 
were above normal, growers would de- 
posit part of the excess as a “premium” 
to be held for redistribution in bad 
years. At the start, the government 
could pay bad-year benefits in cash, 
until accumulated wheat reserves were 
large enough to warrant payment in 
grain instead of money. 

Wallace and his confreres advanced 
this plan solely as an experiment, to 
stand or fall on its own performance. 
President Roosevelt was optimistic: 
“Legislation should authorize applica- 
tion of similar programs to other com- 
modities when .. . producers desire 
them and... wheat has provided a 
back-log of experience .. .” 





TENANTRY: Among the South's 
1,910,000 tenants, 744,900 are 
sharecroppers. These _ renters, 
lowest in the Southern social and 
economic scale, pay landlords a 
fixed share of each year’s crop 
instead of cash. Whites make up 
two-thirds of the croppers; only 
248,300 are Negroes. 

Cotton rules their lives. In a 
good year, a cropper may pay his 
rent and his debts, and buy new 
clothes, a mule, perhaps a second- 
hand car. But in bad years, he 
goes far into debt to his landlord 

and that keeps most croppers 
in poverty. 
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Union: Since July 23, 1934, 
when two Arkansas Socialists 
founded the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union, the South has 
witnessed a phenomenon: 
whites and Negroes acting to- 
gether in a common cause. 
Union leaders have been beat- 
en and jailed; nevertheless 
the organization claims more 
than 10,000 members. 

March 1 to 7—National 
Sharecroppers Week’—200 
S.F.T.U. members and officers 
will propagandize their cause 
in New York. 

At right: John Riley, Negro 
organizer in Missouri, and 
J. R. Butler, of Colt, Ark., 
S.F.T.U. president. 
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COURTS: Senate Spars for Time on Reform Bill 


Until Word Arrives From ‘Little Fellow’ Back Home 


“Weren’t you elected to support the 
President and his program?” shouted 
Representative John M. Houston, Kan- 
sas Democrat. 

“No, I was not,” retorted Represen- 
tative Joseph Gray, Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat. “I told my people that if they 
wanted someone who would hang on 
the President’s coattails all the time, 
not to vote for me.” 


The question involved in that Con- 
gressional give-and-take had the na- 
tion in verbal turmoil last week.. De- 
spite an overwhelming flow of words pro 
and con President Roosevelt’s proposals 
for judicial reform, no reliable cross 
section of public opinion had yet ap- 
peared. Congress still didn’t know 
whether it should accept last Novem- 
ber’s New Deal landslide as a blanket 
order for everything the President 
wanted—including administrative tam- 
pering with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Two weeks had passed since Mr. 
Roosevelt submitted his plan: let all 
Federal Judges retire with full pay at 
70; if any judge should choose to keep 
his job, let the President appoint an- 
other to share his work. 


Perennial New Deal foes maintained 
a salvo of protest. Big business, the 
press, the bar, and die-hard Republi- 
cans denounced the bill as the “slick 
trick” of a would-be dictator, designed 
to pack the Supreme Court with six 
Roosevelt yes-men. 

Then the less articulate “little fellow” 
began to raise his voice. Congress- 
men’s mail from back home—almost 
unanimously opposed to the bill at first 
—gradually swung the other way. The 
huge labor vote aligned itself behind 
the President. Major George L. Berry, 
head of Labor’s non-Partisan League; 
John L. Lewis, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization; and 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, promised to 
support Mr. Roosevelt. 

Internecine war sundered the Senate, 
where opposition concentrated. A 
united Republican front and a whole- 
sale Democratic rebellion split the Sen- 
ators into three groups: 32 for, 32 
against, and 32 noncommittal, accord- 
ing to a consensus of newspaper polls. 

Expressing liberals’ disapproval, Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho demanded re- 
form by amendment rather than legis- 
lation: “We ought not to play the game 
below the intelligence of the American 
people.” 

Senator Joseph .T. Robinson, ad- 
ministration floor leader, minimized the 
outcry: “There is a strongly organized 
force seeking to control every pub- 
licity agency in the United States to 
cry down this plan .. . as something 
unfair and subversive.” 


Not content merely to denounce the 
President’s bill, Senators Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana and Homer T. 
Bone of Washington proposed a more 
fundamental approach: a constitutional 
amendment empowering Congress to 
override the court by a two-thirds vote, 


provided a Congressional election had, 


intervened after the questioned de- 
cision. Senator Edward R. Burke of 
Nebraska offered an amendment to let 
Supreme Court Justices retire at 70 
with full pay and to force resignation 
at 75. 

Waging the hardest fight of his ad- 
ministration, Mr. Roosevelt flatly re- 
fused to compromise. One recalcitrant 
Senator after another trailed in and out 
of the White House. With all his per- 
suasive charm, the President explained 
his position: ratification of an amend- 
ment would take years; the people 
wanted labor, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial legislation immediately; they 
didn’t want to risk more invalidations 
by the court’s conservative majority. 
Besides, he objected in principle to con- 
stitutional curtailment of the court’s 
powers. 


MecNUTT: President Finds a Job 
For the Man Who Wants His Job 


When Paul Vories McNutt became 
Indiana’s Governor in January, 1933, 
the State—like the rest of the country 
—had money trouble. A former na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion and an ex-dean of Indiana 


University’s law school, McNutt found 
himself in a spot that demanded forth- 
right action. In short order he re- 
organized the State government, killed 
off 160 bureaus and commissions, re- 
wrote the State banking laws, and set 
up machinery for liquor control. At 
his behest, the Legislature sliced ex- 
penses $400,000 a month. 

Hoosiers soon began talking about 
McNutt’s favorite topic—the 1940 
Democratic Presidential candidacy. 
They thought the Governor had the 
personality, liberalism, and ambition 
to take up the New Deal where Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would leave it. Only 
one difficulty loomed: how to keep him 
in the public ear after his term ex- 
pired in January, 1937 (Indiana Gov- 
ernors can’t succeed themselves). 

McNutt’s' well-wishers suggested 
several possibilities: Mr. Roosevelt 
could make him Secretary of War, At- 
torney General, Postmaster General, 
or a Justice of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Indiana Uni- 
versity’s trustees could elect him presi- 
dent; Sherman Minton, Indiana’s junior 
Senator, could resign in McNutt’s fa- 
vor. But when he left office last 
month, McNutt had no definite plans. 


Last week Mr. Roosevelt settled the 
Indianan’s immediate future. The Presi- 
dent asked the Senate to approve Mc- 
Nutt’s appointment as High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, succeeding 
Frank Murphy, who had resigned to 
become Governor of Michigan. 


Whether the new job would boost or 
hamper McNutt’s ambitions remained 
doubtful. Some declared he had been 
exiled to Far Eastern obscurity; others, 
that he had won Roosevelt endorse- 
ment. Asked how long he intended to 
keep the post, McNutt himself hinted: 
“Six months isn’t very long, and a year 
is a pretty long time.” 





WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
For amendment: Senators Burton K. Wheeler and William E. Borah 
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Until four years ago Pembroke, N.H., 
knew Romeo Lavallee as a quiet young 
pachelor and a topnotch weaver in the 
Suncook Mills, the town’s principal in- 
dustry. Then Lavallee quit his job and 
became local manager for the United 
Textile Workers of America. 

He lived meagerly and alone. An up- 
stairs room above a grocery, fronting 
the hilly main street, served him as 
home and office. In the textile strikes 
of 1934, he achieved regional renown 
as a union leader. 

Last Fall organized labor backed his 
candidacy for one of Pembroke’s two 
seats in the State House of Representa- 
tives. He ran as a Democrat in a 
Democratic year, and victory seemed 
certain. 

Then, suddenly and without explana- 
tion, Lavallee vanished. On election 
day, two weeks later, he had not re- 
turned, but Pembroke’s 1,000 voters 
elected him anyway. 

The union soon replaced him. When 
the Legislature convened last month 
at Concord, 5 miles up the Merrimac, 
Lavallee’s colleague from Pembroke 
thought the town should do likewise. 
(Without the missing Romeo, New 
Hampshire still had a House of 419 
members—the country’s largest State 
Assembly.) 

Gideon Petit, chairman of the Pem- 
broke Board of Selectmen, feared that 
Lavallee might return and sue for his 
rights. Furthermore, a special election 
would cost taxpayers $100. Why spend 
so much of the town’s $60,000 income 
on a $200 job? Last week Petit an- 
nounced Pembroke’s decision: Repre- 
sentative Antonio Du Pont, the town 
barber, would carry on alone. 

“Pembroke’s leading. citizens say 
only ten or fifteen of the 420 in the 
House run its affairs anyway,” Du 
Pont explained. “Guess they’re about 
right.” 

ee. 


LABOR: More Strikers Sit Down, 
And Lewis Keeps Moving Around 


Last week Labor’s big battles were 
in quiet embryo or dull anticlimax. Lo- 
calized violence and comedy intermin- 
gled the headlines, and as usual John L. 
Lewis’ name led the rest. 


*In New York’s Biltmore Hotel, two 
old friends met across a conference 
table. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Charles 
O'Neill, top spokesman for the bitumi- 
nous coal industry, got together with 
lesser lights to thrash out a new con- 
tract between union and operators. 
Lewis’ chief demand: a guaranteed 
$1,200 annual income for every miner. 
O'Neill's reply: “Utterly impossible!” 
After weeks of discussion en masse, the 
pair will talk turkey in private some- 
Where; then the country will know 
Whether to expect a strike of 400,000 
miners, 

Sociological note: Lewis put up at 
the swank Hotel St. Regis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: So Pembroke 
Saved Romeo’s Seat and $100 
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Waukegan: When police rammed the door, workers threw acid 


® On the fifth floor of the General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit, seven men as- 
sembled to draft a detailed understand- 
ing between G.M. and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. Neither 
Homer Martin, U.A.W. president, nor 
W. S. Knudsen, G.M.’s vice president, 
said much about the early progress of 
the conferences. The week’s significant 
facts: open-shop General Motors dealt 
formally, for the first time, with an in- 
dependent union; 222,000 of G.M.’s 
235,000 workers returned to work after 
a 44-day strike. 


® When General Motors and U.A.W. 
settled their strike last fortnight, the 
corporation dropped prosecution of 
Flint, Mich., sit-downers who had defied 
Circuit Court Judge Paul V. Gadola’s 
orders to vacate two Fisher Body plants. 
Last week Judge Gadola ordered four- 
teen union officers, already charged with 
contempt to appear in court. “The 
strike leaders,’ he said, *‘‘were cited. for 
being in contempt of this court and not 
for being. in contempt of General Mo- 
tors.” f 


© A sit-down strike by 142 women and 
8 men closed the Fry Products Co., De- 
troit makers of automobile seat covers. 
President Walter L. Fry plopped at his 
desk, ordered dinner for all hands, and 
announced: “If the workers can sit 
down, so can I. I’m part of this strike 
now, and they are all going to be my 
guests.” 


© At Waukegan, Ill., a judge ordered 
100 sit-downers to vacate two plants of 
the Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. The 
strikers refused. Special deputies and 
police battered at doors with steel rams 
and flooded the plants with tear gas. 
Back came a shower of bolts, iron frag- 
ments, and acid. The sheriff, unable to 
oust the strikers, called on Gov. Henry 
Horner for help. Reluctant to send 
troops, Governor Horner vainly tried to 
bring company and labor spokesmen 


into conference. The strikers were 
members of the steel union affiliated 
with John L. Lewis’ Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, and a Lewis or- 
ganizer rushed to their aid: ‘The strike 
was called ... against the wishes of 
the C.L.O. ... but now that the men 
are striking, we’ll back them all we can.” 


© The C.LO.’s next objective in the au- 
tomobile industry probably will be the 
Ford Motor Co. Last week 74-year-old 
Henry Ford, wintering on his estate 
near Savannah, Ga., analyzed the situ- 
ation: “International financiers are be- 
hind the labor unions because they want 
to control industry and kill competition. 
They are the cause of all these strikes.” 


® Each year the Rector’s Aid Society 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Alexan- 
dria, Va.,. raises money by sponsoring a 
sight-seers’ tour through the town’s his- 
toric homes. John L. Lewis lives in one 
of those homes—a clapboard cottage 
built in 1775 by the Continental Army’s 
physician general. Mrs. Bernice Flem- 
ing Holland lives in an older, more im- 
posing mansion at 415 Wolfe Street. 
Last week gray-eyed, thrice-wed Mrs. 
Holland announced she wouldn’t open 
her home for the tour if Lewis opened 
his: “I feel no personal animosity to- 
ward Mr. Lewis, but I thoroughly dis- 
agree with his principles ... I abso- 
lutely will not have my name associated 
with his in any way.” 


. 
ANNAPOLIS: Negro Midshipman 
Finds Race Trouble at Academy 


James Lee Johnson Jr., Washington 
Negro, entered the United States Naval 
Academy last Summer—and impaled 
the navy on the horns of a dilemma. In 
the past, three other Negroes had en- 
rolled in the academy; none had gradu- 
ated. Should another fail to complete 
his course, Annapolis would be accused 
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Po.itics: Last week, at a Washington dinner to Democratic National Chairman James Farley, President Roosevelt and Vice President 
Mr. Roosevelt: “We love him for the friends he has made.” 


Garner put their heads together. Mr. Garner: “Mr. Farley is honest . . . 


” 








of race prejudice. Yet to grant Johnson 
his commission and put him in com- 
mand of white sailors would invite 
mutiny. 

No newcomer to white society, John- 
son had gotten along well with class- 
mates at Cleveland’s Case School of 
Applied Science. The tall, sandy-haired; 
20-year-old Negro—lighter skinned than 
many Caucasians—developed a fine, 
160-pound physique playing football and 
basketball with other Case students. 

Annapolis proved different. Most of 
the midshipmen made no bones about 
their prejudice. Other cadets bunked 
two, three, and four in a room; Johnson 
lived alone. When they didn’t ignore 
him completely, upperclassmen made 
him late for drill by hiding parts of his 
uniform and by assigning him jobs he 
couldn’t finish in time to report. 

Johnson rebuffed his tormentors with 
quiet dignity. Anxious to keep friction 
toa minimum, he refused to tattle about 
his treatment. Sometimes he played 
handball with the few midshipmen— 
mostly New Englanders—who be- 
friended him. His grades proved him a 
better than fair student: mathematics, 
2.94 (4 equals 100 per cent; 2.50 
passes); electrical engineering, 2.99; 
languages, 3.00; engineering, 3.56; 
English and history, 2.28. 

His single below-passing mark 
brought his downfall. In the regular 
midyear weeding early this month, 
Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, academy 
superintendent, demanded resignations 
from 1 first classman (equivalent to a 
college senior), 5 second classmen, 44 
third classmen, and 85 plebes—includ- 








ing Johnson; besides failing in the Eng- 
lish and history course, he had reported 
late for drill eight times. 

The expected criticism came. Repre- 
sentative Arthur W. Mitchell of Chica- 
go, the only Negro in Congress, had 
appointed Johnson. A fortnight ago, 
Mitchell rushed to Annapolis, nosed 
about, and returned to Washington with 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Named Arthur J. Altmeyer, member of So- 
cial Security Board, chairman to succeed 
John G. Winant, resigned; appointed 
Murray W. Latimer, chairman of Railway 
Retirement Board, to Security Board va- 


cancy. 
Placed under civil service all but four posi- 


tions in Federal prison system. Las 
Appointed Col. Raymond F. Metcalfe, chief 
of surgical service at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Assistant Surgeon General 


of the army, succeeding Brig. Gen. M. A. 
W. Shockley, retired. 
THE SENATE: 

Passed $971,000,000 Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Bill; sent it to conference. 
Granted La Follette civil liberties subcom- 
mittee $40,000 to continue investigation of 

labor espionage. 

Confirmed appointment of John M. Car- 
mody, New York, as Rural Electrification 
Administrator to succeed Morris L. Cooke, 
resigned, 

HOUSE: 

Passed Treasury-Post Office Appropriations 
Bill supplying $1,500,955,151 for fiscal year 
beginning July 1, an increase of $234,900,- 
149 over fund for current fiscal year; sent 
it to Senate, 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 20) 


OPE Sere TER er reer $60,822,792.68 
Bapenditares’. .cws s+ sess Kare $146,135,385.38 
Ralance ....... boosts eh puenee $1,580,/664, 352.93 
Deficit, fiscal. year.......<+.2. ~$1,986,938,673.94 
Public debt ......... .....$34,553,327,324715 











a brief case full of evidence. Last week 
he invaded the White House and poured 
his story into President Roosevelt’s ear. 


Johnson, said the Congressman, had 
been railroaded. After a bad start, his 
grades had improved _ considerably; 
classmates had caused his lateness at 
drill; and after Mitchell began his in- 
vestigation, academy officials had cooked 
up another reason for dismissal: bad 
eyesight. Mitchell’s ugliest charge: a 
group of Arkansans quartered near 
Johnson habitualf¥ and loudly referred 
to him as “that nigger --- -- - -----.” 


Annapolis upperclassmen put every 
plebe throv~ a svstematichazing rou- 
tine—a good-natured “education” for 
callow upstarts. Like any other plebe, 
Johnson undoubtedly had to run that 
gantlet. Only academy officers and the 
midshipmen themselves could say how 
far beyond the usual initiation Johnson's 
treatment had gone; or whether fellow 
plebes had joined in his “persecution.” 
Neither officers nor midshipmen would 
talk; Rear Admiral Sellers wouldn't let 
them. 

Mitchell thought the academy had de- 
liberately persecuted his protege—and 
that the officers had had a hand in the 
business. “I know what the attitude of 
that school has been toward Negroes,” 
the Congressman muttered. If the navy 
fired his protege, he vowed he would ap- 
point two more Negroes to Annapolis. 


The President listened and suspended 
all dismissals pending an inquiry. Last 
week the reprieved 141 unpacked thelr 
bags and remained at the academy, o 
ficially listed as civilians. 
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DIPLOMACY: Powers Confine the War to Spain 


As Britain Matches Reich’s Billions for Next Battle 


Twenty-seven diplomats filed from 
the British Foreign Office’s high-ceil- 
inged Locarno Room. Their departure 
prought a smile to Lord Ivor Ply- 
mouth’s long face. 

For six months the Nonintervention 
Committee chairman had sought to end 
his colleagues’ ill-tempered bickering 
over Spain’s civil war. Last week the 
48-year-old peer happily announced the 
committee had agreed on measures to 
halt the flood of men and munitions that 
Fascists and Communists have poured 
into Spain. 

At midnight last Saturday, com- 
mittee members took the first step by 
individually banning “volunteers” for 
either side. On Mar. 6, 300 neutral 
agents will be scattered along Spain’s 
French and Portuguese frontiers to de- 
tect any leaks. The same day French, 
British, Russian, Portuguese, German, 
and Italian warships will mount guard 
in the Mediterranean and the Bay of 
Biscay. Blockade runners will be re- 
ported to the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee—but not stopped. 

Despite this innocuous provision, dip- 
lomats expected intervention to cease. 
Germany and Italy—which had hither- 
to blocked regulation—now considered 
that they had sent General Franco 
enough men to win the war. Tht Reds’ 
lack of food and munitions aided the 
Fascists almost as much. Tired of sup- 
porting Anarchists and Trotskyists, 
Moscow had given up the dream of a 
Spanish Soviet and gradually cut down 
its aid to Madrid. Last week Russia 
even withdrew Ambassador Marcel 
Rosenberg—reputed Madrid’s real ruler. 

Most of the credit for the noninter- 
vention scheme belonged to Sir Robert 
Gilbert Vansittart, Britain’s master 
diplomat. Fourteen months ago the 
nimble mind of the Foreign Office 
Chieftain evolved the Hoare-Laval plan 
for dismembering Ethiopia. Its failure 

due to public indignation—forced 
Sir Samuel Hoare to resign as Foreign 
Secretary. 

Similar charges of cynically aban- 
doning Spain’s Leftists might endanger 
Anthony Eden’s career. Two weeks ago 
Sir Robert hustled the Foreign Secre- 
tary off on a Monte Carlo vacation. 
Then he got busy on General Franco. 
From the Fascist leader, Vansittart re- 
ceived assurances that Britain’s inter- 
ests would be respected and German or 
Italian military bases in Spain banned. 

With this guarantee, Sir Robert con- 
vinced France’s Ambassador, Charles 


Corbin, that it was time to let Franco 
win. 


Brirain: Spanish news faded to the 
back pages of London papers last week 
a8 Parliament heard more details of 
Britain’s rearmament program, 

A fortnight ago Neville Chamberlain 
announced a $2,000,000,000 defense 


Ambassador Corbin waved a green flag . . . 


. WIDE worLo eaored 
. . to Sir Robert Vansittart 








loan; last week the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer revealed that in the next 
five years Britain will spend $7,500,- 
000,000—$4,000,000 a day—for arms. He 
warned M.P.’s: “Even this figure may 
not represent the total ... We can do 
nothing but set our teeth.” 

The largest share of the money will 
be spent to give Britain the world’s 
biggest navy. In addition to two 35,000- 
ton battleships started last month, 
London will lay down three more this 
year. 

London talked in billions primarily 
because of Adolf Hitler, who annually 
spends at least $2,600,000,000 on guns. 
For nine months the Fuehrer has 
dodged Eden’s repeated requests that he 
sign a new mutual-security pact to re- 
place the Locarno Treaty—which the 
Reich destroyed by remilitarizing the 
Rhineland last year. 

Last week in Parliament, Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin renewed the ap- 


peal: “The government has not lost 
hope . ... of a pact to take the place of 
Locarno.”-;, This seemed to indicate 


that London: might fall in with the 
Fuehrer’s pet idea: a pact confined to 
Western Europe and giving the Reich 
a free hand against Russia. 


-. GERMANY: Chief obstacle to a Ger- 


man-sponsored ‘Western Europe under- 
, 
as 


. Standing is rh: oe alliance with the 


Soviet and Hitlers own refusal to:guar- 
antee the independence of Czechoslova- 
kia—also. treaty-bound to Moscow. 
For months lurid tales portraying 
Prague as a “Bolshevist outpost” have 
filled Nazi papers. Many thought the 
Fuehrer only awaited word that Britain 
wouldn’t intervene before launching an 


even vaster propaganda campaign. 
Then, after the word barrage, the Reich 
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Spain’s Fascist navy: Preparing the cruiser Canarias for action 


would use force to secure the “rights” 
of Czechoslovakia’s 3,250,000 Germans, 
pointing to the Spanish war as a prec- 
edent. 

Last week, however, Hitler com- 
bated the Reds more discreetly. He 
dispatched his right-hand man, Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, to Warsaw 
to offset the visit six months ago of 
France’s Staff Chief, Gen. Maurice 
Gamelin—which resulted in a $185,000,- 
000 French loan for the Polish rearma- 
ment. 

As General Goering went to Italy 
last month for a “vacation,” so he last 
week traveled to Poland on a “hunting 
trip.” The Air Minister shot three 
wolves and three pigs—and in a two- 
hour interview with General Smigly- 
Rydz bagged a bigger prize. 

Goering obtained the Polish Dicta- 
tor’s consent for the appointment of 
Prof. Burckhardt de Reynold—Swiss 
Fascist and friend of Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels, Nazi Propaganda Minister—as 
League Commissioner at Danzig. This 
gives the Reich a virtual sovereignty 
over the Free City, the last territory 
which Germany can take without going 
to war. 


. 
SPAIN: Fascists Launch Attack 
While Reds Revive Old Hatreds 


A year ago Spain’s radicals buried 
their politica! quarrels, combined in a 
Popular Front, and won a Parliamen- 
tary majority. Five months later, con- 
servatives turned from ballots to bul- 
lets. 

But not even the menace of Fascist 
armies kept the Reds united. Appalled 
by Russia’s reduction of aid, Premier 
Largo Caballero’s government last fort- 
night bid for Moscow’s favor by sup- 
pressing Madrid’s Trotskyist labor 
unions. Last week Catalonia’s power- 
ful and violent Anarcho-Syndicalist 
party supported the Trotskyists and 
threatened to start a civil war within 
the civil war. 

Harassed Reds defending Madrid 
also faced the greatest Fascist assault 
thus far. After a bombardment of 
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World War intensity, the Whites 
launched a furious offensive in the 
brown hills 35 miles south of the 
capital. In the bloodiest fighting to 
date, loyalists beat off this attack op 
the vital Valencia-Madrid road, while 
snub-nosed Red pursuit planes shot 
down ten Junkers bombers in the war's 
biggest air battle. 

Despite this success, most observers 
considered the Reds already doomed. 
They expected Benito Mussolini’s re. 
cent reinforcements to General Franco 
—he now has 20,000 Germans and 
50,000 Italians—would soon enable the 
Fascists to capture Madrid. The nop- 
intervention agreement prevents the 
Reds from receiving similar aid from 
Russia or France. 


ETHIOPIA: Natives Bearing 
Gifts Greet Italian Viceroy 


Last week Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, 
54-year-old Viceroy of Italian East 
Africa, boasted of Ethiopian peace: 
“A new epoch has begun for Ethiopia 
under ... the glorious flag of Fascist 
Italy. Everywhere tranquillity is ab- 
solute .. .” 

A few hours later, the lean-faced 
conqueror of Haile Selassie’s southern 
armies stepped out of his Addis Ababa 
headquarters on a mission of charity. 
To celebrate the birth of the Prince of 
Naples, son of Crown Prince Humbert, 
the Viceroy had decided to bestow gifts 
on the poor. 

Instead, Graziani received “gifts” 
from Ethiopian rebels. Thrown from 
the fringe of a black-skinned crowd, a 
shower of hand grenades greeted the 
Viceregal party. Exploding powder 
and flying metal plunged natives into 
panic but only slightly injured the 
Viceroy. 

Some of Graziani’s companions had 
less luck. Gravely injured: Gen. Aurelio 
Liotta, Mussolini’s East African air- 
force chief, and Bishop Kyrillos, aged 
head of the Ethiopian Coptic Christian 
Church. 

Rome held the incident had “no 
























NEWS-WEEK FROM H. G. STUDNITZ-EUROPEAN 


The crack 10,000-ton cruiser returns to Cadiz after shelling Valencia 
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NEWSPHOTOS, NEWS-WEEK FROM EUROPEAN 


ANGOLA: Balked in its drive for return of prewar colonies, Germany hopes to increase food and raw-material supplies by cooperating with 
Portugal in the development of Angola, 362-year-old West African dependency. Rich in diamonds, the 484,000-square-mile territory also pro- 


duces coal, coffee, grains, sugar, and copra. 


Above—Lobito, the chief port; a German officer in colonial garb (recently revived in Berlin) ; Angola copra-drying shed. 
nut plantation, source of the colony's copra; the Congo River, on Angola’s northern boundary. 


Below—coco- 





significance as a symptom of Ethiopian 


revolt.” Officials blamed “Communist 
agitators.” 

But Mussolini took no chances. The 
Duce ordered concentration of 30,000 
troops in Addis Ababa. Fascist flying 
squadrons rounded up 2,000 suspects. 


» 
JAPAN: ‘Let 
Uses Knives; Diet Tries Words 


Us Die League’ 


Carrying blood-sealed manifestoes— 
“Now let’s die!”—five young Japanese 
last week passed through busy Tokyo 
streets. Separating, they took up posi- 
tions outside prominent buildings, in- 
cluding Emperor Hirohito’s palace and 
Parliament. 


At an appointed time each drew a 
Short, sharp dagger, parted his clothes, 
and ripped his belly. Prompt police in- 
tervention prevented all five from com- 
pleting hara-kiri. 

Officials identified the would-be self- 
assassins as adherents of the “Let Us 
Die League”—offshoot of the Buddhist 
Nichiren sect, which claims its reli- 
gious freédom has been suppressed. 
Fearing further violence—Nichiren fa- 
natics once murdered an ex-Finance 
Minister—police arrested five other 
“death band” members. 


TarceT: Japan’s army-run govern- 
ment had to contend with political as 





well as religious discontent last week. 
On the reassembly of the Diet—sus- 
pended Jan. 21 after a Parliamentary 
uproar that ended in Premier Koki Hi- 
rota’s downfall—legislators launched 
fresh attacks on the War Office. 

The new Premier, Gen. Senjuro Ha- 
yashi, provoked the opposition by de- 
fending army policies that have caused 
most dissatisfaction: conclusion of an 
“anti-Communist” pact with Germany 
and the ever-rising military expendi- 
tures. 

Yukio Ozaki, 79-year-old dean of the 
Liberals, declared: “I can’t understand 
how Japan can shake hands with a 
country like Germany . . . Such empty 
thoughts as communism could never 
be propagated in Japan.” Another Lib- 
eral, Katsu Kawasaki, pointed out that 
military outlays absorb 49 per cent of 
the government’s proposed $790,000,- 
000 budget. 

The chief target of the attacks—Gen. 
Gen Sugiyama, army “strong man” and 
newly appointed War Minister—evaded 
the Communist issue but decried criti- 
cism of the budget: “The army’s de- 
mands are the minimum .. .” 


ConTrasT: But politicians liked Pre- 
mier Hayashi’s conciliatory attitude to- 
ward China. Holding that cordial re- 
lations with Nanking had become an 


“urgent necessity,” the Premier prom- 


ised “‘cultural and economic” coopera- 
tion. 





This contrasted sharply with recent 
army-dictated policies. Last Summer, 
militarists roused Chinese wrath by 
presenting a series of “imperialistic” 
proposals—including establishment of 
a Tokyo-advised independent area com- 
prising five rich Northern Chinese 
provinces. 


Observers expected Hayashi to shelve 
these demands. Instead, he would prob- 
ably negotiate on milder issues, such as 
reduction of Chinese tariffs. 


Cause 


BERMUDA: 
Trouble in an Island Paradise 


Suffragettes 


These leafy isles wpon the ocean 

thrown, 

Like studs of emerald o’er a silver 

zone... 

More than a century ago, Thomas 
Moore lavished his Irish eloquence on 
the subtropical coral islands of Ber- 
muda. The poet serenaded the “en- 
chanted land’s” eternally verdant hills, 
glistening pink and white beaches, bril- 
liant, heavy-scented flowers, and white 
cottages that seemed like “little Grecian 
temples.” 

Moore’s picture still fits. Britain, 
which colonized Bermuda in 1603, has 
vigilantly preserved the islands from 
troublemaking strangers and landscape- 
spoiling schemes. Hundreds of thou- 
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sands of American visitors know that 
even today automobiles are banned. 

Thus protected from the ravages of 
the machine age, the 28,000 inhabitants, 
including 16,000 Negroes, for the most 
part lead a peaceful, sleepy life. But 
there is one periodic disturber of island 
calm. 

Like many of their sisters in Canada’s 
Quebec Province—the empire’s only 
other popularly governed unit which 
denies women the franchise—Bermuda 
feminists want to vote. Chief obstacle: 
a 1929 Supreme Court decision. This 
held that under the election law, en- 
franchising all white or colored males 
who own land worth $300, a woman is 
not a “person.” 

On a visit last November, Lady Astor, 
Britain’s Virginia-born M.P., spurred 
Bermuda suffragettes to new action. 
Last week, Hamilton’s Assembly de- 
bated another Women’s Franchise Bill. 

For the fourth time in 40 years, legis- 
lators turned down the project. On this 
occasion, however, the vote narrowed to 
15-13 (two years ago, members re- 
jected a similar measure 19-9). This 
encouraged militants like Mrs. John 
Morrell, the islands’ “Sylvia Pank- 
hurst.” Holding grimly to the old tenet 
that taxation without representation 
means “tyranny,” Mrs. Morrell and 
others have for years refused to pay 
taxes. 

* 


RUMANIA: 
Bring Grief to King, Cabinet 


Mourning Fascists 


Two Iron Guards had died in Spain, 
fighting for Gen. Francisco Franco’s 
rebels. To honor them, fellow Ruma- 
nian Fascists staged a gigantic funeral 
procession. 

Green-shirted guards hauled the flag- 
draped hearse past 135,000 citizens, lin- 
ing snow-swept Bucharest streets. By 
special order of Patriarch Fotios, 400 
richly robed Greek Orthodox priests 
marched with the mourners. So did 
the envoys of Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
and Japan. 

That—plus the Green Shirts’ mount- 
ing bravado—angered King Carol. 
Last week the wine-loving 43-year-old 
Hohenzollern gave George Tatarescu, 
his Liberal Premier, a dressing down: 
the government had failed to carry out 
its five-month-old ban on the Iron 
Guards; the presence of foreign emis- 
saries in the cortege—an-open expres- 
sion of opposition to a friendly power’s 
legal government—constituted a seri- 
ous breach of etiquette. 

Tatarescu suspended Parliament for 
24 hours. Then the Premier held an 
emergency Cabinet council and handed 
his resignation to the King. At Carol’s 
request, the government demanded re- 
call of the four offending envoys. 


PatTrioT: Behind the crisis lay the 
activities of Corneliu Zelea Codrianu, 
39-year-old Iron Guard leader. This 
anti-Semitic zealot has recently boasted 
of fast-growing support for the Green 
Shirts’ objective: end of Parliamentary 
government and establishment of a dic- 
tatorship on Nazi lines. 

A well-aimed bullet brought Codrianu 
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King Carol had Fascist trouble 
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his first notoriety. Oct. 27, 1924, the 
handsome, shaggy-haired schoolmaster’s 
son shot and killed a rural police chies 


whom he had accused of overharsh a¢. 


tion against Jew-baiting students. 

Visiting the Reich, the eloquent pa- 
triotlater found inspiration in the 
teachings of another ambitious spel). 
binder. Back in Rumania, he instilleg 
Adolf Hitler’s creeds into his newly 
formed “League of the Archangel Ga. 
briel,’”’ predecessor of the Iron Guards. 

On moonlit nights, Codrianu’s “ap. 
gels” flitted with Klu Klux Klanlike 
stealth over Rumania’s countryside. 
Mounted on white-draped horses ang 
adorned with shimmering, plumed 
wings, they rode into villages, roused 
the inhabitants, and forced them to 
hear the Capitano’s appeal. 

Codrianu promised peasants a new 
Rumania—freed of Jews, communism, 
impure politics, and the “corrupting” 
influence of the Little Entente ( French- 
sired alliance between Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia). 

After June, 1930, when Carol re. 
turned from exile to take the. throne. 
the Capitano fell foul of his monarch. 
On the Green Shirts’. “death list,” po- 
lice found the name of Magda Lupescu, 
Carol’s red-headed Jewish mistress 
whom the King had installed in a villa 
near the palace. 

Carol grew impatient of the arro- 
gant revolutionary. Dec. 10, 1933, after 
a conference with the King, Liberal 
Premier Ion Duca “abolished” Cod- 
rianu’s movement. Three weeks later, 
Iron Guard bullets abolished Duca. 

Tatarescu, the assassinated Premier's 
successor, afterward lifted the anti- 
Iron Guard edict. Plentifully supplied 
with funds—allegedly of Nazi origin— 
Codrianu redoubled agitation against 
Rumania’s 1,000,000 Jews (5 per cent 
of the population) and pushed a cam- 
paign of hate against Nicholas Tit- 
ulescu, perennial Foreign Minister and 
staunch friend of Paris. 

Last August, producing Nazi evi- 
dence that Titulescu “took orders from 
France,” the Iron Guards helped bring 
about the Foreign Minister’s downfall. 

Flushed with this success, Codrianu 
even threatened the King. In a memo- 
randum to the palace, he blustered: 
“If Rumanian youth should find itself 
compelled to fight for bolshevism and 
international Jewry, they will draw 
their revolvers and shoot down al] those 
responsible .. .” 


INTERFERENCE: Last week, politicians 
renewed charges that Fascist powers 
had aided Codrianu. Premier Tatarescu 
described diplomats’ participation in 
the Iron Guards’ funeral as “interfer- 
ence which cannot remain without con- 
sequence.” 

Rome called its envoy’s action mere- 
ly a “personal affair”—not an official 
gesture. A similar claim by BerliD 
raised hopes of conciliation that might 
enable emissaries to stay at their posts. 

Meanwhile, King Carol withheld de- 
cision on Tatarescu’s resignation. Pre- 
diction: pending probable elections nex! 
month, the Premier would be asked to 
reform his Cabinet, eliminating Minis 
ters with Fascist leanings. 
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BULLFIGHTING: 
Twenty Centuries Old in Spain 


Those who have never seen a bull- 
fight: It is a revolting Spanish sport. 

Those who understand the purpose 
of the Spanish national spectacle: a 
symbolic drama of man’s superiority 
over animal. 

To Spaniards, bullfighting is an art 
that has its schools of form like the 
ballet or painting—and just as con- 
troversial as subjects for just experts 
to discuss. Some Hispanophiles, for in- 
stance, say the tragedy as performed 
by artists of the Sevillano school is 
more impressive than that of the Ron- 
deno school. Others say exactly the 
opposite. (Rondeno—an arrogant, tran- 
quil, simple style developed by Fran- 
cisco Romero of Ronda in the eight- 
eenth century; Sevillano—a _ gayer, 
fancier style developed about the same 
time by Joaquin Rodriguez of Seville. 

Published last week, Juan Belmonte: 
Killer of Bulls. The Autobiography of 
a Matador (translated with an Intro 
duction by Leslie Charteris. Illustra- 
tions. 340 pages, 97,100 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $3.50) will stir 
up considerable controversy. 

Belmonte lives as the greatest ex- 
ponent of the Rondeno school, and his 
“genius” has Spain divided into two 
parts. For his mighty rival, Joselito, 
was the finest artist of the Sevillano 
school. Known as “the only perfect 
bullfighter,” Joselito had only one care- 
less moment—in Talavera, May 16, 
1920, a bull’s horns ripped out his life. 

The Belmonte autobiography was 
ghostwritten by Manuel Chavez No- 
gales, for many years the burly, tousled- 
haired, brilliant city editor of Madrid’s 
newspaper Ahora. Charteris, the trans- 
lator, fails to reveal much of the flash- 
ing Spanish style, but his book ranks 
with Henry Baerlein’s 1934 biography 
of Belmonte, published in England. 

Twenty years ago, Belmonte—weak, 
stoop-shouldered, and diseased— 
matched his bull-ring courage against 
the supreme interpretative artistry of 
Joselito. His disease made it impossible 
for him to move around with much 
speed or grace. So he revolutionized 
the technique of cape and muleta, forc- 
ing the bull to twist about his gnome- 
like figure, and thus created new forms 
of the Rondeno style. Much to Bel- 
monte’s disgust, Joselito executed these 
creations better than he could himself. 

Belmonte has retired several times. 
At 45, a sickly ghost of his glory, he 
fights occasionally, but creates no more. 


SPECTACLE: Ernest Hemingway in 
“Death in the Afternoon,” the only 
analytical book in English on bullfight- 
ing, says: “. . . It is a tragedy; the 
death of the bull, which is played, more 
or less well, by the bull and the man in- 
volved and in which there is danger for 
aod man but certain death for the ani- 
mal.” 


Claude G. Bowers, historian and 


American Ambassador to Spain, after 
seeing his first bullfight, commented: 


“It evoked memories of ancient spec- 
tacles 


-.. an enthralling blend of the 


A Spectacle 
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beauty of physical rhythm and danger 
of death.” 

Its origin mists away into antiquity. 
Sometime during the first century 
Pliny said that Julius Caesar intro- 
duced the spectacle into Rome. He 
thought the wandering conqueror had 
picked up the idea in Thessaly perhaps. 
Spanish historians, with hands full of 
proof, rise against Pliny’s guess. Sculp- 
tures, pried from the soil of centuries, 
show Iberian inscriptions of Lidias de 
toros—bullfights—dating far beyond 
the days of Romans or Goths in the 
Peninsula. 

Through the years it has remained a 
Spanish national spectacle. The fabu- 
lous Cid and other heroes fought bulls. 
Spain’s only Emperor, Charles V, killed 
a bull at his Valladolid court to cele- 
brate the birth of Philip II in 1527. 
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charge straight into the 30-inch sword 
for a sudden death. Almost all bulls 
have basic peculiarities—they hook 
with the right or left horn; some charge 
low, others high. The toreros must cor- 
rect these faults for a perfect kill. 


Dance oF Deatu: Fighting animals 
are not just cattle. Ages ago they 
were bred from cattle and water buffalo, 
one of the fiercest of jungle animals. 
Toros bravos—fighting bulls—live five 
wild and free years on the finest pas- 
tures of Andalusia, Castile, or Navarre 
before the fatal fifteen minutes in the 
ring of a major fight. Bred more se- 
lectively than race horses, they have 
no training whatsoever before plunging 
savagely into the sunlit arena. Usually, 
in one corrida, three matadors each kill 
two bulls apiece. 





In olden times, knights monopolized 
the hazardous ceremony. Armed with 
a cloak and lance, they fought on horse- 
back and, by a ritual of dexterity, tried 
to maneuver the animal into position 
for a lethal lance thrust. Many died on 
the horns of bulls. 

Early in the eighteenth century, 
Spanish dons wearied of risking their 
noble necks, and professionals gradual- 
ly took over the tradition. Ancient 
cloak movements were adapted to cape 
fighting on foot. New killing formulas 
appeared with a sword as death instru- 
ment. 

The buli’s death is the point of the 
fight, and every preceding phase has a 
definite purpose toward preparing the 
animal for what Spaniards call la hora 
de verdad—the supreme moment. The 
pirouetting matador de toros, killer of 
bulls, swaying slowly and- gracefully 
within inches of deadly horns, follows 
an elaborate classic ritual. He does 
nothing haphazardly. 

From the first movement of the ca- 
pote, a large cerise and yellow raw-silk 
cloak, to the last whirl of the muleta, 
a smaller red cloth, his aim is to dom- 
inate and control the animal so it will 
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Ceremonial entrance of the matadors and their cuadrillas (assistants) 


Fighters study their profession from 
infancy and train like ballet dancers— 
but this is a dance at the point of death. 
They receive more personal acclaim 
than America’s greatest sports figures. 
Reward for a high-ranking fighter: 
$5,000—injury or death—for one after- 
noon. Forty-five ace bullfighters fought 
242 corridas in 1935, and about 450 ap- 
prentices participated in 961 minor 
fights. Fourteen died. 

Outside of Spain, bullfighting is pop- 
ular in Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela; 
some fights are scheduled every year in 
Colombia and Ecuador. A Mexican, 
Fermin Espinoza, is the greatest living 
artist of the Sevillano school. 


® Correction of a general misconcep- 
tion: red doesn’t infuriate bulls. They 
cannot distinguish colors, they charge 
any bright,.moving object. The colors 
of bullfighters’ cape and muletas came 
from the old Spanish flag, red and yellow. 


® In the history of bullfighting the only 
first-rate matador not of Spanish or 
Spanish-American blood is Sidney 
Franklin, a Brooklyn boy who made 
good in Mexico and Spain—and is one 
of the greatest of present day “killers.” 
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1. Top—The bull’s first charge . . . in- 
to Jesus Solorzano’s classic Veronica, 
the basic cape pass of bullfighting and 
named, oddly, after the Saint who 
wiped the face of Christ on Calvary. 
Above—the final phase of the pass; 
this animal plunges low and hooks to 
the right. 





2. After his cape movements have 
shown the bull’s tendencies, the mata- 
dor directs the picador (above) to 
stab the bull high on the left shoulder. 
The wound from the bluntly  steel- 
tipped lance causes the animal to fa- 
vor the injured shoulder and charge 
more nearly in a straight line. Heavy 
pads protect the horses. but occasion- 
ally they are injured or killed. 

After the picadors come the ban- 
derilleros—such as Carnicerito de 
Mexico (left)—who gracéfully outdance 
death to place barbed wands near the 
lance wounds. These irritate the ani- 
mal and maintain correction of his 
charging faults. None of this wound- 
ing causes him to suffer much: he is 
too intent on goring the man in the 
gold-spangled costume. 
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3. Then comes the crucial phase of 
the fight, the fama of the muleta. 
Domingo Ortega, Spain’s greatest Ron- 
deno school matador (right), domi- 
nates the bull with a natural muleta 
pass, the most difficult and dangerous 
movement in bullfighting. The little 
red cloth is all that defends the man 
from death-tipped horns. 

Fermin Espinoza (below right), Or- 
tega’s formidable rival of the Sevil- 
lano school, shows his domination of 
the bull and a complete disregard for 
life. 

After that, the kill. Sidney Frank- 
lin (below), American and mighty 
sword wielder, stakes his all on a per- 
fect thrust, going “over the horns” in 
traditional perilous style. 
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4, Finale (below): Beribboned mules 
drag the bull to his final resting place 
—the butcher’s block. The excellent 
meat is sold for eating purposes. 

The toreros (bullfighters) receive 
acclaim or catcalls as the case may 
be, and the same ceremony is repeated 
on each animal of the six-bull corrida. 
And toreros they are, not toreadors as 
opera-goers who have heard “Carmen” 
might think. Toreador is a word of 
buffoonery in Spain, and the bullfight 
is not a comedy. 
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ENGINEERS: 2,000 at New York 
Discuss Fogs and Deep Rivers 





Whether he knows it or-not, the aver- 
age United States citizen last year used 
560 pounds of pig iron, 829 pounds of 
steel, 5.6 pounds of lead, 9.8 pounds of 
copper, 3.63 tons of coal, and 8.39 bar- 
rels of oil. Last week in New York, 
some of the men whose wits help rob 
the earth of this treasure swapped new 
ideas that may produce cheaper gold, 
more plentiful zinc, purer copper. 

The 66-year-old American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
once headed by Herbert Hoover, has 
9,600 members sprinkled from Winni- 
peg to Borneo. Two thousand of. them 
gathered last week in New /York’s 
$2,000,000 Engineering Societies Build- 
ing for the institute’s annual meeting. 
Some of the facts and figures which the 
technicians discussed: 


CHIMNEY SWEEPINGS: Black smoke 
belching from factory and smelter 
chimneys gives engineers the feeling of 
grief that lawyers experience after an 
adverse decision, or bankers after mak- 
ing a bad loan. Smoke represents waste, 
and engineers are always alert for new 
methods to winnow the wealth it dissi- 
pates into the sky. 

Such a method was proposed last 
week by Hillary W. St. Clair, lank, be- 
spectacled Bureau of Mines employe. 
The 22-year-old researcher took a glass 
cylinder, about the size of a round loaf 
of picnic bread, and pumped a whitish 
cloud of ammonium chloride into it. 
Then he turned on a jet of compressed 
air, which set an aluminum plate vibrat- 
ing in one end of the glass tube. The 
tube emitted a falsetto whine. 


Instantly, precipitated ammonium 
chloride dropped to the bottom of the 
tube, and its smokiness cleared. The 
sound vibrations jiggled molecules to- 
gether and made them into heavy 
enough particles for gravity to work on. 

Since the new tube makes a shrill 
sound like a katydid, St. Clair calls it 
Katy. He believes that large-sized 
Katies, installed in smelter and factory 
chimneys, would harvest’ valuable 
wastes. He also sees a day when his 
idea may shake fog away from air- 
ports and harbors. 


Core Drit_: When mining engineers 
want a thoroughly accurate, detailed 
picture of what lies under a given piece 
of ground, they use core drills. These 
fluted, diamond-tipped, hollow rods bore 
into the earth and bring up neat sam- 
ples of shales, schists, and mineral ores. 


J. B. Newsom, engineer for Idaho 
Maryland Mines Corp., adapted this 
same idea to sinking a mine shaft. First 
he built a 5-foot-diameter cylinder drill 
and installed biting teeth around its 
edge. Above this he constructed work- 
men’s quarters protected overhead with 
armor plate. A 40-horsepower electric 
motor supplied biting power for the ro- 
tating core drill. Hanging this contrap- 
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WIDE WORLD 


H. W. St. Clair hopes his ‘Katy’ will shake the smoke out of factory chimneys 


tion on a hoisting cable, he started it 
chewing its way into the earth outside 
Grass Valley, Calif. 

The completed 1,125-foot shaft is so 
neat and smooth-surfaced that usual 
shaft timbering is unnecessary. 


New River: Drainage is one of the 
biggest problems that confront any min- 
ing engineer. In removing a cake-frost- 
ing layer. of the earth he is sure to run 
into underground rivers and crack the 
edges of water tables. Such calamities 
often make mining of valuable ore 
strata an economic impossibility. 

Such a problem faced Walton A. 
Bishop, chief engineer of the Pocahon- 
tas Fuel Co. In Tazewell County, Va., 
his company owned 12,000 acres—190,- 
000,000 tons—of sopping wet coal. 
Draining it presented a monumental 
task—building an underground river 
channel 18.6 miles long. 


Late last Summer, coal diggers shov- 
eled out the last of the 1,300,000 tons of 
coal that had to be moved to make way 
for the new subterannean river. As 

hey battered away the last bit of earth 

that blocked the channel, the property 
became the only naturally drained shaft 
mine in the world. To celebrate, miners 
dunked their boss, Bishop. 


METEORS: Metallurgists long ago 
started trying to find what devious 
natural chemistry goes into the making 
of meteors that rain on the earth. Since 
crystalline structure is totally unlike 
that of any earth-made iron and nickel 
alloys, and since researchers were uD- 
able to duplicate that structure, the big 
chunks of metal remained enigmatic 
interstellar wanderers. Then, acciden- 
tally, Drs. Robert F. Hehl, Gerhard 
Derge, and Charles S. Barrett of Car- 
negie Tech’s metal research laboratory 
hit on the answer. 

Last week they told how, in searching 
for new alloys that might make Pitts- 
burgh steelmen more prosperous, they 
heated a walnut-sized chunk of blended 
iron and nickel. After intense heating, 
it was allowed to cool slowly. Micro- 
scopic examination showed that the 
sample duplicated meteor crystals. 

From these facts tney sketched a pic- 
ture of meteor formation. Somehow 4 
cxunk of a hot “live” star is hurled off 
into space. The chunk lingers in the 
hot-star atmosphere, then cools slowly 
as it travels farther and farther away 
from the parent body. After wandering 
for possible millions of milleniums, it 
comes within the earth’s gravitational 
field and is sucked downward. 
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Isolated From Living Tissues 


One day in 1898, the German bacteri- 
ologist Friedrich Loeffler, who made up 
for lack of hair on his head by growing 
a bushy crop of whiskers, tinkered idly 
in his laboratory. Through a porcelain 
filter he poured a bacterial soup. The 
porcelain, he knew, would hold back 
any bacteria. Impelled by simple curi- 
osity, he decided to see what would 
happen if he injected a cow with some 
of the material that slipped through the 
filter. The animal’s mouth bloated, and 
sores developed on its hoofs—it had 
hoof-and-mouth disease. 

-Loeffier twisted his brain trying to 
figure how this thing had happened. 
Finally he concluded that the disease 
was caused by something far smaller 
than a bacterium, something that could 
be seen through no microscope and was 
small enough to slip through unglazed 
porcelain pores. 

_-Thus.the world first heard of the 
virus. Other: workers found these mi- 
crobes caused a host of diseases: sleep- 
ing sickness, yellow fever, the common 
cold, rabies; hog cholera, infantile pa- 
ralysis. But a true picture of the virus 
remained a medical enigma. It was 
impossible to decide whether it was liv- 
ing. or nonliving matter. Evidence 
seemed to indicate that it was probably 
the crudest form of life—possibly the 
missing link between the animate and 
inanimate. It acted like a chemical, yet 
had the ability to reproduce. 


Five years ago the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research opened its 
Princeton, N.J., laboratories and as- 
signed three bright young men to the 
virus problem. 

Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, then 27, led 
the parade with investigation of tobac- 
co-mosaic virus disease. Outside his 
laboratory he planted a crop of tobac- 
co, then deliberately set out to do some- 
thing which would have spelled ruin to 
any tobacco grower. He infected the 
field with mosaic virus. 


Stanley harvested his sick crop, 
Squeezed the juice out of the plants, and 
Set out to isolate the virus. First he 
added pepsin, the protein digester pres- 
ent in human stomachs. The infective 
power of the virus disappeared. That 
seemed to indicate the virus was a pro- 
tein. 


Then the researcher launched a me- 
ticulous, tedious program of purifica- 
tion. He added chemicals to precipitate 
proteins, and crystals began to grow in 
the bottom of a test tube. Ten recrystal- 
lizations followed before he decided the 
white stuff was pure crystalline virus, 
the first that human eyes had ever seen. 
The minutest pinch would cause tobacco 
plants to get sick, and the few grams he 
had were enough to destroy all the to- 
bacco in the world. 


Important though ‘the implications 
were, the work ‘told little about. the 
viruses that every year kill tens of 
thousands of human beings. So Drs. 
Ralph W. G. Wyckoff, 39, and Joseph 
Willis Beard, 36, took up animal experi- 
mentation. 


VIRUS:. Disease-Causing Juices. 
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Dentist’s Eve View: That tooth needs 
filling! First the dentist drills out rotted 
debris, then smooths the cavity with a buffer, 
and dabs in filling material. Result: the 
tooth is good as new. 


- sanded mortar. 
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The virus which causes wart infesta- 
tions on Western cottontail rabbits 
seemed to be a good starting place. 
Since the warts were not fatal, the work 
presented no great danger. On the other 
hand, an attempt to isolate infantile pa- 
ralysis’ devastating organism might 
have ended disastrously had a bit of 
culture splashed in a worker’s face. 

In last week’s issue of Science, Wyck- 
off and Beard gave details of their ex- 
citing research. First they sliced 60 


-grams of warts off infected rabbits and 


ground the glycerolated tissue in a 
Next, they dissolved 
the substance in salt water and started 
whirling it in a centrifuge, the labora- 
tory’s version of the farm’s cream sepa- 
rator. 

By varying speeds they pulled . off 
fractions of impurities. Then they set 
the ultra-centrifuge whirling at top 
speed. When it exerted.a force 60,000 
times that of gravity, the heavy virus 
molecules separated from the rest of 
the solution. Apparently pure virus re- 
sulted. In solution it had a milky, opal- 
escent tinge. One hundred-millionth of 
a-gram of the potent stuff would cause 
a rabbit to break out into a rash of 
warts. 

With this new research procedure 
opened up, laboratory men should be 
able to get large enough quantities of 
other devastating animal] viruses for 
concentrated study. 


. 
SURGERY: German Surgeon Cuts 


Appendix From Sick Orangutan 


One day last week Lotte, 5-year-old 
orangutan in the Cologne (Germany) 
zoo, moped in her cage, sniffed disin- 
terestedly at food, and otherwise gave 
signs of being an ailing ape. When an 
X-ray picture disclosed iron filings 
lodged in her appendix, zookeepers 
broadcast the word, secure in the know]- 
edge that some surgeon would jump at 
the chance of operating. For sake of 
self-edification, surgeons like to slice 
into the manlike interiors of anthro- 
poid apes. 

Word soon arrived that Lotte would 
be accepted at the University of Cologne 
clinic and would be under the care of 
none less than Dr. Hans von Haberer, 
clinic director and world-famous sur- 
geon. While dozens of students craned 
necks, Dr. von Habe er, 61, deftly in- 
cised Lotte’s hairy Velly and lifted out 
the bloated appendix. 

Although zoo surgeons frequently 
lash lions and tigers to cage bars, co- 
cainize paws, and cut out ingrown 
claws, they seldom practice major sur- 
gery. One such exception came several] 
years ago at New York’s Zoological 
Garden, when a bone abcess developed 
on the barn-door jaw of a rhinoceros. 

Keepers first lassoed the animal and 
bound her feet. “It was absolutely ap- 
palling,” Raymond Ditmars, curator of 
reptiles, recalls, “how much chloroform 
it took to knock that animal out. The 
place was so littered with chloroform 
cans it looked like an ammunition 
dump.” When the snorting animal fi- 
nally went under, surgeons scraped the 
bone clean, and the animal recovered. 
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SCREEN: Studio 
Elizabethan Nose and History 


In 1933 Alexander Korda’s memorable 
study of King Henry VIII put English 
films on the American map. Now the 
pallid-faced, carrot-haired daughter of 
that lusty ruler serves as the focal 
point of Korda’s Fire Over England— 
a colorful and sometimes exciting 
pageant, chiefly notable for Flora Rob- 
son’s portrayal of Queen Elizabeth. 

One of England’s outstanding ac- 
tresses, Miss Robson received her early 
training at the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Art. On the day she was gradu- 
ated, the academy awarded her a 
bronze medal for all-around acting 
ability. She must have looked at that 
medal often—and a little bitterly—dur- 
ing the subsequent years, five of which 
she spent in a cereal factory. 

Her choice of work—she was welfare 
director—hardly indicated a predilec- 
tion for porridge. It merely proved 
that London’s theatrical agents and 
managers balked at Miss Robson’s lack 
of conventional prettiness. Later, they 
realized their mistake—after the ama- 
teur stage by a roundabout route final- 
ly led her to the professional. 

Miss . Robson’s first triumph—in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Desire Under the 
Elms”—heads a long list of successes. 
With her fourth screen appearance, she 
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scores another. Her Queen Elizabeth 
dominates a film that includes such 
actors as Raymond Massey and Leslie 
Banks in its excellent cast. 

Adapted from A. E. W. Mason’s 
novel, the story concentrates on a single 
year of the Queen’s reign—1587-1588, 
the year that the Spanish Armada 
sailed up to the English coast and met 
defeat at the hands of a fictional young 
hero named Michael. 

Michael turns out to be a combina- 
tion of D’Artagnan and Douglas Fair- 
banks Sr., and Laurence Olivier (cur- 
rently appearing in “Twelfth Night” 
on the London stage) has no trouble 
handling the conventional role. When 
Michael isn’t rallying to the Queen’s 
cause with sword and wits, he whiles 
away many a pleasant hour with Vivien 
Leigh, who plays his English sweet- 
heart, or with Tamara Desni, who 
plays a Spanish second fiddle. 

But the acrobatics and romances 
that enliven the film after its dull start 
are not allowed to swing the camera 
away from Good Queen Bess for too 
long. Months spent in reading Eliza- 
bethan lore provided the background 
for Miss Robson’s characterization. The 
problem of looking like the Queen was 
something else again. 

After the famous effigy in Westmin- 
ster Abbey sat as model for the studio’s 
make-up experts, Miss Robson was 
promptly deprived of her eyebrows. 
Evidently when Elizabeth raised her 
eyebrows in regal displeasure, it was 
only figuratively. 

It was the royal nose, however, that 





N Pi os 
Flora Robson (shown below minus the make-up that made her Queen Elizabeth) 
stares down the counselors who advise temporizing with King Philip of Spain 
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gave the studio pause. William k. 
Howard, who directed the film, was 
willing to forego that detail for Miss 
Robson’s sake, but the actress refused 
the reprieve. -Every morning the 
Queen’s nose was carefully constructed 
on her own—a tedious three-hour sac- 
rifice in the name of authenticity. 

“Fire Over England” has been pro- 
duced on the grand scale, and with 
something—if not all—of the expert 
Korda touch. Recently, the motion- 
picture division of the League of Na- 
tions awarded it the 1937 gold medal. 
The medal Miss Robson received from 
the Royal Academy was only bronze, 
but under the circumstances, seems 
more significant. 


STAGE: Lyceum Marks the Spot, 
For ‘Having Wonderful Time 


Every Summer, Arthur Kober goes 
to a camp in the Adirondacks and dur- 
ing his two- to four-week vacation gath- 
ers material for his Jewish character 
sketches like those that have appeared 
in The New Yorker. These he has now 
boiled down and rewritten into his first 
play. 

Six years ago, when he was press 
agent for Marc Connelly’s “Green Pas- 
tures,” Kober first outlined the play to 
Connelly. Last Spring while both were 
in Hollywood, they renewed their ‘“con- 
fabs.” Connelly gave Kober a $500 op- 
tion check for the unwritten play, and 
Kober left for New York to start work. 
As soon as each act was finished, he 
mailed it to Connelly, still in the West. 

After revisions and postponements, 
Having a Wonderful Time opened last 
week at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York. Connelly, who acknowledges Bela 
Blau as associate producer, has direct- 
ed the three-act comedy with all of the 
imagination and tenderness that have 
won him just acclaim. 

Kober, proud of his Semitic birth- 
right, has a refreshing point of view. 
A serious young man, he is full of 
problems and conscious of social injus- 
tices. But when he sat down to write 
a play, he didn’t attempt to settle the 
Nazi problem or any other social, po- 
litical, or economic question. Kober 
knows the guests at the Camp Kare- 
Free and he treats them to a rare char- 
acterization. More than that—in his 
handling of the romance of Teddy 
Stern and Chick Kessler, he has cre- 
ated the most poignant love scene to 
appear on Broadway in many seasons. 

Teddy Stern (Katherine Locke, who 
resembles both the late Jeanne Eagels 
and Virginia Bruce) comes to Camp 
Kare-Free with her girl friend, Fay 
Fromkin (Janet Fox, Edna Ferber’s 
niece). Teddy is a serious young ste- 
nographer who has broken her three- 
year engagement to Sam Rappaport, “a 
businessman.” Afraid of her mother’s 
prophecy that she will be an old maid, 
she is out to meet “a college man.” 

Chick Kessler (Jules Garfield, a mem- 
ber of the defunct Group Theatre), who 
earns money for law school by working 
as waiter and gigolo, quiets her fears. 
After complications involving’ many of 
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Katherine Locke and Jules Garfield ‘Having Won- 
derful Time.’ Insert—a guest wants breakfast 








Life is neither real nor earnest for 
gay vacationists at Camp Kare-Free 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
A compromising situation (insert) and an expen- 
sive appetite momentarily disturb the rural calm 
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the residents, particularly Pinkie Aaron- 
son (Sheldon Leonard), the curtain goes 
* down on the happy couple planning a 
honeymoon the following Summer at 
the camp—as guests of the manage- 
ment, Teddy says: “I'll wire mama, 
‘Having a Wonderful Time’.” 

Kober’s dialogue is not only full of 
the expected humor but is replete with 
idiom. Examples: “Do you think I am 
déaf, God forbid?” “It’s like marrying 
your own father. -Excuse the expres- 
sion.” 

Katherine Locke, playing her first im- 
portant part on Broadway, is a find. 
Acting with assurance and poise, she 
shows a marvelous sense of timing and 
comedy. To her and Jules Garfield falls 
the task of establishing the tempo of 
the piece and its atmosphere. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Stace: Marching Song. Last week 
the left-wing Theatre Union moved its 
soapboxes uptown. At the Bayes The- 
atre on West 44th Street, New York, 
the company presented John Howard 
Lawson’s honest but confused play 
about an automobile sit-down strike. 
The direction of Anthony Brown, best 
known for his production of “Tobacco 
Road,” and the atmospheric set by 
Howard Bay, a new designer, distin- 
guish the offering. 

ScrEEN: A Doctor’s Diary (Para- 
mount): Sincerity and frankness mark 
this routine film which rakes the medi- 
cal profession over the coals before 
awarding it a slightly battered halo. As 
an idealistic doctor who rebels against 
the ethics of his profession, John Trent 
—a newcomer to the screen—shows 
surprising assurance. 


Outcast (Paramount): A girl with a 
grudge sets out to wreck a doctor’s ca- 
reer—and, quite naturally, marries him 
instead. Such reliable actors as Karen 
Morley, Warren William, and Lewis 
Stone freshen a somber variation of an 
old theme. A newer favorite—the mob 
hysteria of a lynching party—makes 
for a dramatic climax. 


The Last of Mrs. Cheyney (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): Filmgoers who 
thought they saw the last of Mrs. 
Cheyney when Norma Shearer played 
the role in 1929 will be pleasantly sur- 
prised. This time Joan Crawford im- 
personates that pure but dishonest ad- 
venturess; and William Powell, Robert 
Montgomery, and Frank Morgan—as 
victims of her charm—give a smooth 
finish to Frederick Lonsdale’s polished 
dialogue. 


When You’re in Love (Columbia): 
Written and directed by Robert Riskin, 
whose typewriter galloped Mr. Deeds 
into town, Grace Moore’s new vehicle 
- lurches off to a pléasantly inane start 
and continues at a good clip there- 
after. The humor and the situations oc- 
casionally wear a little thin, but Cary 
Grant comes to Riskin’s rescue with a 
_ fine performance, and the operatic star 

rounds out her repertoire with a hi-de- 
hi rendition of “Minnie the Moocher.” 
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ORDER: Boeing Gets Contract 
For Eight Stratosphere Planes 


Nine out of ten orders for new air- 
line equipment mean only two obvious 
things—that the factory involved will 
have more work for the following 
twelve months to two years; that the 
air line will be operating better ships 
than previously. Then the tenth order 
breaks out along some trail that sets 
a new direction for the entire industry. 

Early this week announcement was 
made of new work for the Boeing Air- 
craft Co. of Seattle. It looked like an 
order in a hundred. Production of eight 
big four-engined land transports would 
start immediately. Two had been or- 
dered by the Pan American Airways 
system; six, by TWA. 

All eight of the new planes would 
be powered with recently developed 
Wright G-100 engines which develop 
1,205 horsepower each. All-metal mon- 
oplanes, with the wing passing through 
a perfectly streamlined fuselage at a 
somewhat higher point than those of 
current transports, they would weigh 
42,000 pounds fully loaded—nearly 
twice as much as the biggest Douglas 
transport now flying. For ranges up 
to 1,500 miles they would by day carry 
32 passengers in luxurious lounge-type 
chairs. At night they would provide 
berths for eighteen, chairs for eight. 

The two ships for Pan American, 
scheduled for first delivery, will be 
designated as the Boeing 307-S. On 
these, full equipment would be mount- 
ed for operations in the substrato- 
sphere—dual superchargers for cabins 
as well as engines; sealed doors and 
other openings; reinforced windows and 
cabin structure. 

Designed to carry a pressure of 6 
pounds per square inch above that of 
the surrounding atmosphere, such ships 
could operate for limited periods up 
to 36,000 feet. At 20,000 feet, the pro- 
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posed ordinary operating level, they 
would provide oxygen and pressure 
conditions for passengers and crew 
equivalent to those at 10,000 feet in an 
ordinary plane. At 20,000 feet the 
307-S would have a cruising speed no 
less than 266 miles an hour. Equipped 
solely as mail planes, they would be 
able to carry enough fuel for a 4,000- 
mile nonstop flight. 

The TWA planes, designated as the 
Boeing 307, will be basically similar and 
easily convertible to the _ substrato- 
sphere type. At first, however, they 
will be equipped for operation only at 
orthodox altitudes. In addition to their 
passenger capacity they would pro- 
vide for loads of mail and express up 
to 3,750 pounds. 

Observers found the high-altitude 
provisions more interesting than the size 
of the ships. For several years TWA 
had been carrying out ‘“over-weather” 
tests in a small ship; its heavy trans- 
continental traffic and low-fare policies 
have almost necessitated big ships. A 
combination of these facts made its 
order a logical, even an expected one. 

Pan American’s order, though, was 
rather a bombshell. For several years 
Pan American planes had been doing 
high-altitude work in Central America, 
Mexico, and across the Andes in South 
America. But on these routes high- 
altitude fiying is never prolonged 
enough to indicate cabin supercharg- 
ing. Best guess: Pan American Air- 
ways is planning to experiment with 
these ships at high altitudes over the 
North Atlantic. With their potential 
range of 4,000 miles, the company may 
at last be willing to give up the flying- 
boat requirement it has to date in- 
sisted on for its transoceanic flying. 

Equally surprising is the shift back 
to Boeing after the long and virtual 
monopoly which Douglas has enjoyed 
on the land-transport business. Con- 
sidered almost out on its feet two years 
ago, Boeing is now filling orders for 
thirteen big four-engined army bomb- 
ers, six 86,000-pound flying boats for 
Fall delivery to Pan American, and 
these eight 307 giants. 
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DUCHESS: Mrs. Brady Will Wed 


Irish Minister to the Vatican 


Nicholas F. Brady died seven years 
ago next month. The American philan- 
thropist, who was also a Papal Duke 
(an honor conferred by the Pope for 
services to the Church), left his $50,000,- 
000 estate to his widow, and the Papal 
Duchess has followed her husband’s 
rule: giving away her entire income, 
less personal expenses. During the 
past 30 years, charities—Catholic in 
both the proper and common name 
meaning—have received more than $10,- 
000,000 from the wealthy traction man 
and his widow. 

More than once Mrs. Brady has de- 
nied a rumor that she would use her 
millions to endow a new sisterhood in 
which she would take the veil. Last 
week ‘newspaper and radio commenta- 
tors got confirmation of a more recent 
and also often denied rumor: Mrs. 
Brady announced her engagement to 
William J. B. Macaulay, Irish Free 
State Minister to the Vatican. 


The wedding will take place in Rome 
but not until after Easter, since the 
Church forbids Nuptial Mass during 
Lent. Cardinal Pacelli, who was Mrs. 
Brady’s guest when he visited this coun- 
try last Autumn, may perform the cere- 
mony. 

Only Pius XI’s illness discourages 
the hope that the Pope himself might 
officiate. The Holy Father has fre- 
quently honored the American woman 
who has given him automobiles and 
contributed to causes dear to his heart. 
The latest was to equip the Vatican 
ward in the infants’ hospital, Bambini 
of Jesu, Rome. 

One of the rarest privileges granted 
Mrs. Brady by His Holiness was given 
her three years ago. She became the 
first woman to witness the traditional 
private ceremony of the Pope praying 
at the tombs in the crypts of St. Peter’s 
Basilica on the Eve of the Feast of St. 
Peter and Paul. Mrs. Brady was con- 


‘ ducted by Mgr. Ottiavian to a place 


behind a large marble pillar where, hid- 
den from the Pope’s sight, she watched 
the rite. 


Mrs. Brady met her future husband 
twelve years ago, when he was sta- 
tioned at the Irish Free State Legation 
in Washington. From the nation’s 
capital—which the melodious-voiced 
Dublin diplomat calls “the pleasantest 
and most beautiful place in the world” 
—he came to New York as the. Free 
State’s first Consul General. Three 
years ago he was promoted to the Vati- 
can City post. Rome’s inhabitants 
know him as a well-groomed man of 
44, usually in light-colored suits, and 
often in his Lincoln Zephyr automo- 
bile which he bought from former Am- 
bassador Breckenridge Long. 

Mrs. Brady’s marriage will not de- 
Prive the Girl Scouts of America of 
their board chairman. She will visit 
this country frequently, though she ex- 
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pects to live most of the time in Rome. 


Her home in the Italian capital— 
Villa del Sole-—stands on a hillside 
reached by a road built by Aurelius in 
the second century. The twenty-room 
house, furnished in early Renaissance 
style, lies in the midst of large gar- 
dens, surrounded by mimosa, cypress, 
and pines. Beside its massive wrought- 
iron gateway stands a silent symbol 
of its owner’s devotion to Catholicism: 
a statue of St. Agnes of Rome with the 
traditional lamb lying at her feet. 


CHAPLAIN: Archbishop’s. Choice 


Surprises Britain and America 


For months many .a prominent 
Anglican clergyman has cherished a 
secret hope: that he would be selected 
by either the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or of York to serve as his chap- 
lain (attendant) at the King’s corona- 
tion in Westminster Abbey May 12. 


Last week hopeful Britishers were 
astonished to learn that one of the 
four coveted positions had been offered 
to an American Episcopalian, the Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry Jr. of Norfolk, 
Va. The only thing British about him 
was that he spent a year at Oxford 
after graduating from Harvard. He 
had met the Archbishop a year ago. 
Christmas, 1935, His Grace visited the 
29-year-old clergyman’s father, the Rt. 
Rev. James DeWolf Perry, Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, in 
Providence, R.I. Afterward the young- 
er Mr. Perry accompanied the English 





Cardinal Pacelli taking leave of his hostess, Mrs. 









Brady 


prelate on a nine-day tour of the Mid- 
dle West. 

At Bishopthorpe, his episcopal palace 
in York, Most Rev. William Temple jus- 
tified the designation as “a gesture of 
friendliness between the two churches 
and the two countries.” In Norfolk, 
where he is in charge of young people’s 
work at Christ and St. Luke’s Church, 
Mr. Perry, said he was “surprised” and 
“thrilled” by the appointment. 

Episcopalians were inclined to find 
amusing rather than significant the 
Archbishop’s choice of a curate—in 
holy orders only one year—to represent 
the Episcopal Church and the American 
people at the coronation. Granting that 
the Archbishop felt the Episcopal 
Church and Bishop Perry synonymous 
—as the choice of Mr. Perry seemed to 
indicate—churchmen thought Dr. Tem- 
ple would have done better to have 
chosen Canon Bernard I. Bell, one of 
Bishop Perry’s cathedral clergy who is 
a popular preacher in England. 

The Archbishop, however, may have 
heard repercussions of the Canon’s ser- 
mon in St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, last May. Speaking at the 
American Memorial Day service, the 
Canon riled his London congregation 
by saying that Americans feel “much 
more at home in Munich, Berlin, Rot- 
terdam, or Milan than London.” 

He also annoyed Britishers—and 
Anglophiles like Nicholas Murray But- 
ler of Columbia University—by warn- 
ing that Anglo-American friendship is 
none “too sure” and that “it is only too 
likely we may fight one another in the 
future unless we take pains now to 
understand our common destiny.” 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Tony Canzoneri, former 
lightweight boxing champion, and his 
wife, Rita, a daughter, in New York. 


...To Dr. Paul Goebbels, Reich Minis- 
ter of Propaganda and advocate of 
more and better babies, and to Mrs. 
Goebbels, a daughter, their fourth child 
in five years. 


.--To Crown Prince Olaf and Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway, their first 
son and heir, at Skaugum Palace, near 
Oslo. 


Birtupay: Max Baer, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion, 28, Feb. 16. 
He left Sacramento, Calif., for New 
York, where he will fight Bob Pastor 
Mar. 19. ; 


..- Charles M. Schwab, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. chairman, 75, Feb. 18. Forgoing 
his usual birthday press conference, he 
spent a quiet day with his wife. 


..- Robert Baden-Powell, first Baron 
Gilwell, founder of the Boy Scouts, 80, 
Feb. 22. 


. + . 


ENGAGED: Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 
Lord Ashley, heir of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury and divorced husband of Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks, the former Lady 
Sylvia Ashley; to Francoise Soulier, 
daughter of M. and Mme. Georges Sou- 
lier of Paris. 


Marriep: Mary Astor, 30, film ac- 
tress whose impassioned diary, pro- 
duced in a fight over custody of her 
daughter Marylyn, made court history 
last Summer, and Manuel del Campo, 
24, Mexican insurance salesman, at 
4:30 A.M., after a plane elopement to 
Yuma, Ariz. 


..- Robert G. Thach, vice president and 
general attorney of Pan American Air- 
ways, and Douschka Pickens Tillman, 
granddaughter of the late Senator Ben 
Tillman of South Carolina, in Wash- 
ington. 


..-Owen D. Young, 62, board chair- 
man of the General Electric Co., and 
Mrs. Louise Powis Clark, 50, twice- 
widowed “friend of long standing,” in 
Trinity Episcopal Church, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. The first Mrs. Young died in 
June, 1935. 

ANNULLED: By order of King Chris- 
tian of Denmark, the marriage of 
Prince Erik, first cousin of the King, 
and the former Lois Frances Booth, 
granddaughter of J. R. Booth, Cana- 
dian lumber king, exactly thirteen 
years and one day after their fashion- 
able wedding in Ottawa. 

Divorce Soucut: By Fanny Todd 
Mitchell, playwright, from Leon Leoni- 
doff, ballet master of the Radio City 
Music Hall, New York, in Reno. She 
married him in 1930, divorced him in 
1932, and married Seymour A. Wool- 
ner the next day. Ten months later 
she divorced Woolner and was remar- 
ried to Leonidoff. 
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Manuel del Campo and bride, Mary Astor 





Eugene O'Neill, $40,000 and a medal richer 
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Manuel Quezon, visitor from Philippines 
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...»By the former Ellen McAdoo, 
daughter of the California Senator and 
granddaughter of President Woodrow 
Wilson, from Rafael Lopez de Onate, in 
Los Angeles. 

SEPARATED: Julian Louis Reynolds, 
tobacco heir, and the former Helene 
Fortescue, sister of Mrs. Thalia Fortes- 
cue Massie, principal in the Honolulu 
attack case of 1931. Married last July, 
Reynolds advertised his wife’s depar- 
ture in a New York public-notice dis- 
claimer of her debts. “It was just a 
mix-up over an account, which I hope 
will be straightened out.” 

ARRIVED: Georges Bonnet, French 
Ambassador to the United States re- 
cently appointed to succeed Andre de 
Laboulaye, from France, in New York, 
en route to Washington. Though he 
hinted in an interview that he would try 
to arrange a war-debt settlement, the 
former Finance Minister limited quota- 
tions to a prepared statement express- 
ing his happiness at being appointed 
representative to France’s sister repub- 
lic and his anxiety “to see as much as 
possible of your beautiful country.” 
This is his first visit to America. 


.-+Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, in New 
York, with his two daughters and an 
entourage of 33, to begin a trip whose 
purpose he would not reveal. He pro- 
nounced the internal situation in the 
islands “very good,” although he did 
not want “to blow into his own horn.” 
DEPARTED: Charles (Buddy) Rogers, 
film actor, from New York, for Eng- 
land, where he will make a new picture. 
He said his fiancee, Mary Pickford, now 
convalescing in Hollywood from an op- 
eration for gallstones, may follow him 
abroad in two weeks and that their 
marriage will take place next month. 
Desut Mave: By Mary MacArthur, 
“act-of-God” daughter of Helen Hayes, 
actress, and her husband, Charles Mac- 
Arthur, playwright, on the stage as 
Princess Ena in her mother’s current 
vehicle, “Victoria Regina.” Mary was 
allowed to act in one performance be- ° 
cause on Feb. 15 she was 7—the same 
age as Miss Hayes at her debut. 
ENCOUNTERED: Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. 
Fuller of Brooklyn, by most of the 
British royal family, at the Mickey 


»Mouse counter of the British Indus- 


tries Fair in London. Queen- Mother 
Mary first addressed the American 
couple, asking them if they were buy- 
ing much; then they met King George, 


Queen Elizabeth, and the Duke of 


Kent. Later Fuller, still excited, re- 
called: “They all talked business ex- 
cept the King—who didn’t say any- 
thing except: ‘How about having some 
lunch?’ He didn’t say that to me.” 
VistTED: President Roosevelt, by Wil- 
liam Andrew Johnson, 79, former Negro 
slave to President Andrew Johnson, at 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt ar- 
ranged the trip after reading a news- 
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paper story of Johnson's disappoint- 
ment at failing to see the President in 
Knoxville last year. The ex-slave said 
he told Mr. Roosevelt “all about my 
white people’—the Johnsons. “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,” he added, “is my kind 
of white folks.” 2 


PRESENTED: To Eugene O'Neill, play- 
wright, a gold medal, embossed certif- 
icate, and $40,000—the 1936 Nobel 
Prize for Literature. O’Neill hoisted 
himself from a wheelchair in Oakland, 
Calif., where he is recovering from an 
appendicitis operation, to accept the 
award: from Swedish Consul General 
Carl E. Wallerstedt—probably the most 
informal presentation in Nobel Prize 
history. 


Fitep: By John Barrymore, actor, a 
debtor’s petition in bankruptcy, in Los 
Angeles. Besides his debts, Barry- 
more faces the problem of paying his 
estranged bride, Elaine Barrie, $2,525 
a month temporary alimony. 

DIscOVERED: William Faversham, ac- 
tor since 1887 and star since 1901 of 
almost 100 plays, including “The Prince 
and the Pauper,” in the Percy Wil- 
liams Home for actors at East Islip, 
Long Island. Shortly after Christmas 
he was admitted on proving that he 
was healthy, of sound mind, more than 
65 (he was 69 Feb. 12)—and absolute- 
ly destitute. bg 


Sick List: Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, phy- 
sician to the Dionne quintuplets, (in- 
fluenza): recovering in the Toronto 
General Hospital. 


..- May Yohe, old-time actress and once 
owner of the “cursed’’ Hope diamond 
(hallucinations): taken from a trans- 
continental bus, from which she kept 
attempting to jump, and held for exam- 
ination in Portland, Ore. 


..- Lynwood (Schoolboy) Rowe, pitch- 
er for the Detroit Tigers (nose broken 
and hands and knees bruised in an au- 
tomobile accident): recovering at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


-.. Ethel du Pont, fiancee of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. (acute appendicitis) : in 
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satisfactory condition after being rushed 
from the .White House to -—Emergency 
Hospital for an. operation. 

Diep: Rollo Ogden, 81, editor of The 
New York Times, of pneumonia, in New 
York. Ogden trained for the Presby- 
terian ministry, was ordained in 1881, 
and served as a pastor for six years, 
three as a missionary in Mexico City. 
Then he turned to writing. He joined 
the staff of The New York Post and 
later became editor (1903-1920). He 
had been editor of The Times since 1922 
and, despite his advanced age, continued 
in active charge until just a week be- 
fore he died. 


...-Vincenzo Lancia, 56, manufac- 
turer of Lancia motorcars, next to Fiat, 
Italy’s leading automobile, suddenly, in 
Turin, Italy. 


-.--Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, 56, 
former President of Colombia and Min- 
ister to the Vatican since 1935, after a 
three-week illness in Rome. 


..- Gregory K. Ordjonikidze, 50, Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry in the 
U.S.S.R. and second only to Josef Stalin 
in power over Russia’s industrial life, 
of heart disease, in Moscow. 


- Dr. John Nolen, 67, one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading landscape architects and 
city planners who laid out park and 
street plans for cities all over the coun- 
try; in Cambridge, Mass. 


... Dr. Lamartine G. Hardman, 80, Gov- 
ernor of Georgia from 1927 to 1931, of 
a heart ailment, in Atlanta. 


..-Dr. Robert Battey Greenough, 65, 
expert on malignant cancer and for- 
mer president of the American College 
of Surgeons; of a heart attack, in Bos- 
ton. 


.--+ Richard Howlett, 70, personal valet 
to the late King George V of Britain, 
of heart disease from which he had suf- 
fered since the King’s death a year 
ago; at St. James’s Palace, London. 


..-Edward Garnett, 68, critic, play- 
wright, and novelist who edited ‘‘Letters 
From Conrad” and “Letters From John 
Galsworthy”’; in Lendon. 





Recovered: Crown Prince Michael of 
Rumania, from a gore» and influ- 
enza. Almost well enough to resume 
his favorite sports, he returned last week 
from his mother’s home in- Florence, 
Italy, to a joyfully weeping Bucharest. 
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ConvicTteD: By a Kansas City, Mo., 
Federal jury, Edson M. Walker, a Demo- 
cratic precinct judge, and John H. 
Drummond, Democratic precinct cap- 
tain, of conspiracy to commit fraud in 
the Nov. 3 Kansas City election. Walker 
and Drummond were among 75, mostly 
underlings in “Boss” Tom Pendergast’s 
Missouri political machine, indicted on 
similar charges last month by a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury. After the convictions, 
five other defendants went on trial im- 
mediately. Chief defense contention: 
that “misguided loyalty to President 
Roosevelt,” rather than intent to com- 
mit fraud, had caused admitted “irreg- 
ularities” in the election. Judge Mer- 
rill E. Otis heard a prosecution witness 
quote one of the indicted Pendergast 
workers: “We're going to... send Otis 
back to St. Joseph [Mo.]. We'll put 
a judge in there we can handle.” 

DETAINED: By detectives in Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., Sylvester A. E. Hasselbach, 
42, who explained how his religious con- 
version netted. him $10,000, two lots in 
a near-by town, and a used car. Police 
arrested Hasselbach after they read his 
letters to the late William Fountain. “I 
met Fountain in 1925,’ Hasselbach re- 
called. “He gave me a prayer book 
and advised me to go back to the 
church. I read the prayers, and they 
gave me divine inspiration. I got the 
idea that Fountain ought to rid himself 
of his earthly treasures in order to be- 
come a saint ...’’ Hasselbach first re- 
quested $50; soon he asked for amounts 
ranging from $500 to $1,000. By 1935, 
when his patron died, Hasselbach had 
divested the aged man of everything 
but his saintliness. 

RELEASED: From a Mineola, N.Y., 
jail on $500 bail, Bert Acosta, aviator 
charged ‘with failure to pay alimony 
since 1928. Mainly for the support of 
his two children, Acosta’s alimony bill 
totals nearly $45,000. To date, his first 
wife complained, he has paid $45. 
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CONTRACTS: Balky rere and Steel Firms 


Put Navy Department’s Building Program in a Spot 


When the Supreme Court threw the 
NRA out the window in May, 1935, the 
administration still held a trump card. 
If it couldn’t enforce minimum labor 
standards on business generally, at least 
it could insist on their observance by 
firms doing busineSs with the nation’s 
biggest consumer—the government. 

Accordingly, Congress at its last ses- 
sion passed the Walsh-Healey Act set- 
ting up a “little NRA” for firms with 
government contracts. The law stipu- 
lated. that such companies, in trans- 
actions involving more than $10,600, 
must-pay prevailing wages, establish a 
40-hour work-week, ‘and hire no child 
labor. 43 

Many firms willingly complied. In 
the first two months of the law’s opera- 
tion, government contracts totaling 
more than $29,000,000 were signed with 
General Electric, du Pont, United Air- 
craft, Winton Engine, Shell Oil, and 
other companies. 

But last December storm clouds 
gathered. The Navy Department, need- 
ing 2,600,000 pounds of copper, twice 
advertised for bids—without receiving 
any. Copper companies were unwilling 
to accept the minimum-wage, maxi- 
mum-hours provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. To obtain its metal, the 
government had to buy copper in the 
open market, a loophole permitted. by 
the law. 

Last week the navy faced a real 
emergency—this time over steel. The 


administration had advertised for 25,- 
000,000 pounds of the metal but re- 
ceived bids for only 7,000,000. Steel 
supplies fell so low that half the cur- 
rent warship building program was 
stalemated. Three new submarines and 
six destroyers, which should have been 
under construction in navy yards on 
both coasts, hadn’t even been started. 

Like the copper companies, steel pro- 
ducers were loaded up with orders from 
private business and weren’t interested 
in negotiating government contracts— 
particularly when such action necessi- 
tated slowing down to a 40-hour week. 
The steel industry is currently operat- 
ing around 41.5 hours weekly, with 
many individual companies on a-44-hour 
basis. 

The deadlock gave Washington plenty 
to talk about. Critics who blamed the 
drastic provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
Act received a prompt reply from the 
law’s authors. ’ 

Representative Arthur D. Healey of 
Massachusetts: “The provisions of the 
act are perfectly reasonable .. . It 
seems to me that the companiés are 
showing a-eomplete lack of patriotism. 
Rather than cooperate ... [they] are 
apparently willing to cripple the build- 
ing program of our first line of de- 
fense.” im 

Senator David I. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts: “The real difficulty is not the 
terms of the statute but its administra- 
tion.”” He pointed out that the Secre- 


Senator Walsh: 
‘The real diffi- 
culty is not the 
terms of the 
statute but its 
administration’ 
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tary of Labor has power to exempt 
companies from the law’s provisions if 
public policy dictates. 

Considering this as a possible way 
out, the Labor Department called union 
representatives to Washington to learn 
what they thought of such an expedi- 
ent. “If an exemption is made for 
steel,” protested John P. Frey of the 
American Federation of Labor, “it 
could be argued with propriety that 
every manufacturer providing the 
needs for government vessel building 
should have the same sort of con- 
cession.” 

For once the A. F. of L. and the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
saw eye to eye. “One way to settle 
this,’”’ snapped John L. Lewis, head of 
C.1.0., “is to. have the Department of 
Justice investigate and find out if a 
conspiracy exists among the steel 
companies.” 

Under the barrage of criticism, the 
steel industry showed signs of weaken- 
ing. Sunday of this week brought word 
that Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
largest subsidiary of U. S. Steel, had 
signed contracts to supply about $30,000 
worth of steel to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for construction of dams 
the metal to be produced in compliance 
with the Walsh-Healey Act’s pro- 
visions. 

The Department of Labor then asked 
U. S. Steel to set aside two plants to 
fill the Navy Department’s require- 
ments on a similar basis. “We are 
hopeful that steel will be able to do for 
the navy what it is doing for TVA,” 
commented a Labor Department official. 


« 
STEEL: One Family Has Ruled 


Granite City for 3 Generations 


We've got to modernize our plant. 
Our competitors are putting out a pro- 
duct far superior to ours—and selling it 
for less than our manufacturing cost. 
If we don’t bring our obsolete equipment 
up to date, we’re going to be pushed to 
the wall. 

This was the substance, if not the 
exact language, of an ultimatum that 
startled the directors of the Granite 
City Steel Co. three years ago. Presi- 
dent Hayward Niedringhaus, who de- 
livered the warning, had kept the com- 
pany out of the red through the worst 
of the depression, and he didn’t relish 
the prospect of a deficit just as the eco- 
nomic horizon was brightening. 

Neither did directors of the $13,000,- 
000 company, which sells tin plate to 
Midwestern canners, blue sheet steel to 
stovepipe makers, and galvanized sheets 
to manufacturers of buckets and wash- 
tubs. (Granite City is the most impor- 
tant tin-plate manufacturer in the St. 
Louis district, eleventh largest in the 
country.) Meeting in the company’s 
plant in Illinois, just across the Mis- 
sissippi from St. Louis, the board voted 
to increase the firm’s capital by $2,500,- 
000; that sum, plus $2,000,000 cash re- 
serves already on hand, was about 
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COFFEE: Last week the coffee 
ring (see pictures) on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange experi- 
enced its busiest day in four years. 
Prices broke nearly 10 per cent—re- 
sult of a complicated speculative sit- 
uation in the Brazilian market. 

Beginning last October a big short 
interest began to accumulate on the 
Santos Exchange in Rio de Janeiro. 
But during the next few months the 
Brazilian Government bought heavily, 
and thé price advanced. Late in Jan- 
uary shorts realized they were mak- 
ing little headway and started buying 
in order to cover their short com- 
mitments. This boosted the price even 
further—to 13 cents a pound, a rise of 
about 50 per cent in four months. 

Finally tired of losing money at this 
game, Santos Exchange brokers went 
on strike at the ‘unwarranted’ rise -in 
prices. They refused to execute or- 
ders, and chaos followed. In New York 
the situation was reflected by a two- 
day price drop from 11% cents a 
pound to 10% cents. 

Brazil, suffering from vast overpro- 
duction of its chief money crop, has 
for years tried unsuccessfully to rai: 
and stabilize coffee prices. Last week, 
still whistling in the dark, the govern- 
ment reiterated a familiar statement: 
‘There is nothing to fear.’ 
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enough to grant the president’s request 
for a thorough modernization. 

During subsequent months workmen 
erected two parallel buildings, each a 
quarter-mile long—one to house a new 
hot strip mill, the other containing the 
motor equipment needed to run it. Some 
distance away they built a third struc- 
ture, a cold reducing mill. Into the 
concrete floor went more than 100 
miles of electric conduits carrying pow- 
er to the giant motors. About $3,500,- 
000 worth of old machinery was 
scrapped. 

Although formal opening of the new 
plant, “one of the largest continuous 
rolling mills in the United States,” won’t 
take place until Mar. 15, the entire hot 
strip mill was already in operation by last 
week. With its former obsolete equip- 
ment, the company’s productive process 
was repeatedly interrupted to perform 
various operations. In the new plant 
production is speedy and continuous. 
Molten steel is cast into ingots, weigh- 
ing 8,000 to 18,000 pounds each; these 
are then reheated cherry red and forced 
through a series of rollers to bring them 
down to the desired gauge. 

Novel device: the descaling mill to re- 
move scale from the ingots. These tiny 
black flakes, caused by oxidation of the 
white-hot metal as it comes in contact 
with the air, have long been a problem 
to steelmakers. The new mill washes 
off scale with powerful streams of wa- 
ter, forced out under 1,000 pounds pres- 
sure, 600 gallons a minute. 


ENAMELWARE: Three generations of 
the Niedringhaus family have operated 
the Granite City Steel Co. since its 
founding almost 60 years ago. William 
F. Niedringhaus, grandfather of the 
firm’s present head, came to this coun- 
try following the German revolutions 
of 1848 and started manufacturing 
kitchen utensils in St. Louis. 

Returning home for a visit after the 
Civil War, he discovered along the 
banks of the Rhine an enamelware 
shop. “There must be a market for 
that in the United States,” he told him- 
self. So he bought the formula for 
$5,000 and returned to manufacture 
enamelware in St. Louis. 

At first Niedringhaus got his chief raw 
material—sheet metal—from abroad. 
But in 1878 he established his own roll- 
ing mill in St. Louis—the first to pro- 
duce tin plate in the United States and 
predecessor of the Granite City mills 
of today. 


Still he continued to import steel 
bars. In 1890 his brother, F. G. Nied- 
ringhaus, remedied that situation. F. G., 
a member of Congress, used his in- 
fluence to have a protective duty on 
steel bars inserted in the McKinley 
Tariff Act. Out of gratitude for this 
legislation, the Niedringhaus mill turned 
out 100,000 tin pie plates for distribu- 


tion as campaign souvenirs when Mc- . 


Kinley ran for Governor of Ohio in 
1891. 


Aided by the protective tariff, Wil- 
liam Niedringhaus decided to expand. 
Across the river from St. Louis—in 
what is now Granite City—he pur- 
chased 2,700 acres of farm land and 
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erected a new rolling mill. Later other 
steel plants moved into the community 
—General Steel Castings Corp. and 
American Steel Co. (heavy railroad 
equipment), Hoyt Metal Co. (steel 
packages), St. Louis Gas & Coke Co. 
(pig iron)—until Granite City had 
grown into a busy steel center of some 
25,000. 

The Niedringhaus rolling mills con- 
tinued as an adjunct to the enamel- 
ware business until 1927, when Granite 
City Steel Co. ceased to be a subsidiary 
of the National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. and stepped out as an inde- 
pendent steel producer. By this time the 
company’s chief executive was G. W. 
Niedringhaus, son of Founder Wil- 
liam Niedringhaus, who died in 1909. 
On G. W.’s death just before the de- 
pression, his son Hayward became pres- 
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SEA SAFETY: The FCC Holds 


Hearings on Automatic Signal 


When the Titanic went down Apr. 
15, 1912, with a loss of 1,513 lives, 
there were other ships much nearer the 
scene than the rescue ship Carpathia. 
These smaller vessels could have gotten 
there more quickly and might have 
been of invaluable assistance—but 
their radio operators were in bed asleep 
and didn’t hear the Titanic’s frantic 
call for help. 


Until Congress at its last session 
ratified the Internationai Safety of Life 
at Sea Convention, the radio rooms of 
smaller vessels were left unguarded 
many hours each day. Now—for their 
own protection and for the protection 
of other ships—ocean-going craft car- 
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Sarety Device: If this Bethlehem Steel Go. worker should carelessly leave his hand in 
the path of the descending punch; the cord attached to his wristlet would tauten, jerking his 


hand out of danger. 





ident—a dapper, aristocratic man now 
in his 40s. Many of the mill hands 
call him “Hayward.” ; 


Emp.oyes: Granite City’s labor situa- 


tion differs materially from that of, 


larger, more integrated units in the in- 


dustry. Few “drifters” are employed , 


in the plant, and it is not uncommon to 
find three generations of the same fam- 
ily working there side by side. 

For more than 25 years the com- 
pany’s employes have been members of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers—the organization 
into which John L. Lewis’ C.I.O. is at- 
tempting to bring more than 600,000 
non-union steel workers. When the 
Lewis drive started last Spring, Gran- 
ite (City Steel was the largest union mill 
in the country—with two-thirds of its 
3,000 employes among Amalgamated’s 
8,000 members. This should put the 
company in an advantageous position 
if C.1.0. ties up the rest of the steel in- 
dustry in a strike for union recognition. 


rying more than 49 people must main- 
tain 24-hour radio service (three oper- 
ators working eight hours a day); and 
all cargo ships of signatory nations 
must maintain continuous watch for 
“distress signals either by a radio oper- 
ator or by means of an automatic 
radio alarm. 

Use of auto-alarms is not new. Since 
1927 more than 2,800 of them have 
been installed on ships flying the flag 
of practically every maritime nation 
in the world—except the United States. 

The usual type of automatic alarm 
is a boxlike gadget, about 2% feet 
square, which remains in constant and 
fixed tune with the international dis- 
tress channel ef 600 meters. The ap- 
paratus picks up a call for help—four- 
second dashes with one-second inter- 
vals—sent from a neighboring ship, 
then proceeds to raise the roof: bells 
clang and red lights flash in the cap- 
tain’s and radio operators’ quarters, 00 
the bridge and in the engine room. 

Radio alarms to be installed on 
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ATION'S PRESS ACCLAIMS 
UNITED'S NEW MAINLINERS 


Copr. 1937 by United Air Lines Transport Corp. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


STEST, SHORTEST BETWEEN THE EAST 


* FA 


AND MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


* 


A new standard of 
Luxury, Service, Speed! 


NEW YORK SUN: “United has taken the 
big step in the direction of comfort plus 
speed. The Skylounge is the only land- 
plane with swivel chairs” 

NEW YORK AMERICAN: “Steam 
heated and air-conditioned, the cabin 
lounge is like a Park Avenue apartment” 
CHICAGO AMERICAN: “Magic carpet 
of the 20th Century. It zooms sky-high for 
luxury” 

NEWARK NEWS: “Smoothest ride this 
reporter has ever taken. The Sperry gyro- 
scope held the big ship stable at all times. 
There was no vibration.” 


Acclaimed by leading newspapers 
and magazines the nation over, these 
great Mainliners are now in service 
on United’s ‘‘Main Line”. The lux- 
urious Skylounges, the world’s first 
extra fare* planes, fly 3 hour 55 
minute non-stop Chicago-New York 
schedules. Twenty-one passenger 
Mainliners fly between Chicago, 
Cleveland and New York and also 
offer 2-hour non-stop schedules be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Thus, United now provides the 
greatest choice of service ever offered 
by any airline: 28 deluxe Mainliners 
by Douglas for faster long distance 
service; equally fast 10-passenger 
Boeings for the frequent, convenient 
inter-city schedules. 

Plan that next trip via United’s 
“Main Line’’—the line with 100 million 
miles experience. Phone or write any 
United Office or your Travel Agent. 
*Extra $2.00 fare on Skylounges only. 7 other 


Douglas and Boeing Chicago-New York flights 
daily at no extra fare 


OTHER FACTS 7 
ABOUT THE 
__MATNUIMERS 
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American ships must receive the ap- 
proval of the Federal Communications 
*Commission, which has set minimum 
efficiency standards for such apparatus. 
Last week FCC started open hearings 
on models submitted by the Radio- 
marine Corp. of America, subsidiary of 
R.C.A., and by Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co., Postal Telegraph’s affiliate, 
to determine if their products conform 
to its specifications. 

Mervyn Rathborne, president of the 
American Radio Telegraphists Asso- 
ciation, urged the commission to reject 
both alarms. Claiming that he spoke 
for 60,000 members of marine unions, 
Rathborne said the automatic alarms 
worked at less than 80 per cent effi- 
ciency and that their installation would 
prevent the employment of 1,000 skilled 
operators now idle. His plan for meet- 
ing requirements of the Safety of Life 
at Sea Convention: all vessels, no’ mat- 
ter what their size, should carry three 
operators. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Under the Federal Reserve Board’s 
rules a stock trader needn’t put up his 
55 per cent margin until three days 
after purchasing. In the past specula- 
tors have taken advantage of this by 
selling out before the three days were 
up—thereby avoiding any margin pay- 
ment. At the Reserve Board’s sugges- 
tion last week, the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges adopted rules prohibit- 
ing these “free rides.” 


© E. W. Clark & Co., one of the oldest 
investment banking houses in the coun- 
try, celebrated its 100th anniversary. Of 
the eight present partners, three are 
grandsons and four great-grandsons of 
the founder, Enoch White Clark. 


® For the seventh time in less than 
eight months copper companies raised 
the metal’s domestic price—this time 
by 1 cent a pound to 14 cents, highest 
since April, 1930. Another increase was 
expected this week as domestic pro- 
ducers sought to keep pace with Euro- 
pean copper markets, boiling with 
speculative activity and rearmament 
demand. 


® Tailors will be “virtually swamped 
with increased trade this year,” accord- 
ing to Raymond G. Twyeffort, president 
of the National Association of Mer- 
chant Tailors. Addressing the asso- 
ciation’s annual convention in Philadel- 
phia, he predicted: “Men’s trousers 
probably will have a little more width 
at the knee, with a very slight peg.” 


® Many persons who cheat the Pennsyl- 


. vania Railroad or filch its property later 


return their takings. In 1936 the com- 
pany’s conscience fund netted $600. One 
man sent $300 for having “withheld 
money and materials.” Smallest con- 
tribution was 10 cents—from a Coloradc 
minister. Years ago, as a small boy, 
he had picked up two apples spilled in 
a train wreck near his home. 


® Stockholders of the Oshkosh Overall 
Co. at their annual meeting voted to 
change the company’s name to Oshkosh 
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KEYSTONE 
Chairman Eccles, prophet 


B’Gosh, Inc. “Oshkosh B’Gosh”’ is the 
brand name of the Wisconsin firm’s 
work clothes. 


® At a dinner held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York, Advertising 
& Selling magazine presented its an- 
nual advertising awards, a perpetuation 
of the Harvard awards founded in 1924 
by the late Edward W. Bok to foster 
ideals of truth and quality in advertis- 
ing. Some of the winners: World 
Peaceways (Young & Rubicam) for ad- 
vertisements in national magazines; 
The New Yorker (Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn) for advertisements 
in national newspapers; and White 
Rock Mineral Spring Co. (Newell Em- 
mett) for advertisements distinguished 
for layout, art, and typography. 


® Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, testified before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the future of interest rates: 
“I expect that the long-term rate is not 
likely to rise .. . Short-term rates, how- 
ever, are excessively low and there may 
be a tendency for rates near the van- 
ishing point to increase.” 





WIDE WORLD 
Comrort STATION: Lack of trees in the 
streets has long puzzled New York dogs— 
and shopkeepers. Last week Morton Gold- 
farb, Park Avenue florist, planted a small 
juniper outside his shop—the city’s first ca- 
nine rest room. Next day the police. depart- 
ment ordered its removal as a sidewalk ob- 
struction. 
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EDUCATION 


ILLINOIS : Appreciation 
Course Counts Toward A B.A. 





Movie 


When Prof. Ernest Bernbaum of the 
University of Illinois finally secured of- 
ficial approval of his innovation—Eng- 
lish 58, appreciation of movies—he is- 
sued a warning to eligible juniors and 
seniors: he wouldn’t enroll any “grade 
hunters, procrastinators, expert excuse 
fabricators, mollusks without  seif- 
starters, hitchhikers, and other wastrels 
and lazybones.”’ 


Last week the 50 members of the 
class, only half the number who wanted 
to join it, went to the Albro Theatre 
in Urbana to see ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” and “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” As they watched the screen 
they pondered the questions the course 
hopes to answer: Are these versions 
satisfactory substitutes for the books 
themselves? Can the values communi- 
cated through the medium of the novel 
and the drama be adequately communi- 
cated through the medium of the 
cinema ? 

Before seeing an approved movie, 
students must read the book on which 
the film-is based, or one on its subject. 
Then, twice a week in Lincoln Hall they 
meet with Dr. Bernbaum to discuss his- 
torical accuracy, artistry, and technical 
qualities. The passing of a final exam 
on the dozen movies studied during the 
semester will add three credits toward 
a degree. 


Professor Bernbaum, 58, educated at 
Harvard and formerly head of Illinois’ 
English department, considers his 
course cultural. “In former days litera- 
ture was an art which exercised the 
greatest power upon the character and 
temper of our people. Today that power 
has been seized by the motion pictures. 
Every form of art profoundly affects 
either for better or worse, the emotion- 
al, intellectual, and spiritual state of 
those who habitually come in contact 
with it. In the past we have chiefly 
been what our literary works made us 
but in the future our nature will be at 
least equally influenced by motion pic- 
tures. For at least half of our population 
[it] is the only form of art with which 
they voluntarily and frequently come 
in contact. It exercises upon the masses 
a formative influence of which they may 
be unconscious but which is certainly 
very strong.” 

The Chicago Daily News isn’t so sure 
of the cultural value. One of its editorial 
writers conjured up a picture of a stu- 
dent writing home, telling what a 
“wow” of a course it is, how it has 
drawn out his “esthetic” qualities, and 
asking for “25 bucks” for theatre 
tickets. 


The editorial visualized ‘scores of 
fond parents, glowing with pride at the 
scholastic attainments of their offspring 
and revising the family budgets so as 
to squeeze out the wherewithal to en- 
able them to continue their esthetic 
pursuits.” 
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She Mutual Sife Insurance Company of NewYork 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED, FEBRUARY 1, 1843—-NINETY-FOUR YEARS AGO. 


OMPLETING 94 years of Security and Service, The Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of New York, the First American Life Insurance Company to 

Issue a Policy, had Assets on December 31, 1936 of $1,308,278,819, an Increase 
of $69,239,255 over 1935. 

Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in 1936 amounted to 
$133,381,385. 

New and additional Insurance amounted to $250,663,340, bringing the 
Company’s total Insurance in Force on December 31, 1936 to $3,712,259,614, 
the first increase since 1930. 

The Company has set aside from its 1936 Gains in Operations $25,024,520 
for Dividends to Policyholders in 1937 and its Fund for Depreciation of 
Securities and General Contingencies stood on December 31, 1936 at 
$61,520,866 as compared with $55,769,831 in 1935. 





BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1936 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cent 
ns 6 oc ew oe ele 6, 8 ee 4.28 $ 55,989,728.76 Policy Reserves ....... -$1,131,251,577.00 
United States Government bonds 20.46 267,668,754.96 Supplementary Contract Reserves 65,970,402.11 
State,CountyandMunicipalbonds 4.33 56,714,710.28 Other Policy Liabilities yr 
Canadian Government, Provin- ther Folicy Liabilities ... . 13,719,192.19 
cial and Municipal bonds ..  .72 9,402,107.40 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 

Other ForeignGovernmentbonds .08 1,057,897.22 eS ea ee slant, & 4,242,936.91 
Repeoem. tere sg ve — ib 31.92 417,596,990.24 Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . 4,136,221.51 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks 1.70 22,190,775.00 Reserve for Taxes ....... 2,314,665.31 


Mortgage Loans (at cost) . . . 17.20 .224,990,118.64 Set aside for Dividends in 1937 . 25,024,520.28 


Real Estate (at cost or less). . . 4.24 55,501,453.75 pone for Future Deferred 





Policy Loans “ee ee oe be os 12.74 166,624,777.05 CS seam 98,437.51 
Premiums in course of Collection é 
and Reinsurance due from other Fund for Depreciation of Securi- 
Companies . 2.6262 -+s- 1.17 15,297,971.40 ties and General Contingencies 61,520,866.43 
InterestandRentsdueandaccrued 1.16 15,243,534.55 
Total Admitted Assets . . $1,308,278,819.25 eee es pe -$1,308,278,819.25 


Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their 
amortized, i.e. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and preferred stocks were taken at market values at 
December 31, 1936, published under the auspices of the National ‘Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34Nasoau Stree, New York 


Do you know the value of acquaintanceship 
with a Mutual Life Agency Representative? 
Decide today to see and welcome the one who 


may call on you, if only to request the in- 
teresting booklet, "The Dollar that Keeps on 
Growing.” Or send for it to the address above. 
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SHIP NEWS: Reporters Work 
Harder but Job Is Still Soft 


To rouse a seasoned reporter to a 
homicidal mood it is only necessary to 
chirp two sentences: “It must be great 
to be a newspaper man. You meet so 
many intriguing people.” Yet the trite 
expression is at least 50 per cent true. 
Journalists do encounter interesting 
personalities—and the ship-news men 
run into more celebrities than any oth- 
er members of the profession. 


In New York last week the ship 
greeters worked somewhat faster than 
usual. Under a recent ruling of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
passenger liners no longer had to stop 
at Quarantine. If their medical officers 
reported everybody healthy, the ships 
got their clearance by wireless and 
steamed straight to their piers. That 
meant the time heretofore available for 
interviewing was cut one to three hours. 


System: Even under the new ruling, 
the New York ship-news run rated as 
a soft beat. Everybody shares his stuff 
with everybody else. The arrangement 
discourages individual initiative, but it 
promotes peace of mind. From sour ex- 
perience reporters know that as scoop- 
ers they win little praise while as scoop- 
ees they receive immediate castiga- 
tion. So the men on the regular runs 
cooperate in self-defense, and the up- 
start who tries to buck their informal 
organization soon finds himself frozen 
out of important news. 

About the only unpleasant feature of 
the ship-news assignment is the neces- 
sity of getting to the Barge Office be- 
fore 7 A.M. on the days early boats ar- 
rive. This sanctum, whose name recalls 
the days when ship-meeters put out in 
barges, is situated in a government 
building near the Battery. The fittings 
of the long, dingy room include a sag- 
ging couch where reporters snooze and 
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a blackboard listing movements of in- 
coming vessels. Some of its information 
comes from a Postal and Western Union 
Maritime Service ticker that reports 
when the craft has been sighted at Am- 
brose Light. 


At 7 o’clock or later, journalists and 
photographers board the Coast Guard 
cutter which carries customs and immi- 
gration inspectors down the bay to the 
liner. If the incoming ship is a big one 
or carries important passengers, a 
dozen regular ship-news reporters and 
a press agent of the line make the 
7-mile trip. 

Mounting a ladder, they enter the 
slowly moving liner through an oper 
port. Then there’s a rush to the purs- 
er’s office to locate cabin numbers of 
celebrities. Each man takes one or two, 
assembling later in the liner’s press 
room to exchange information and lift 
elbows. 

For most reporters and photogra- 
phers there’s nothing more to do until 
the vessel reaches her pier. But Tommy 
Weber of The New York Evening Jour- 
nal reaches into his little-canvas crate 
and pulls out a carrier pigeon. To the 
bird’s legs he binds two light metal 
cartridges containing films he has just 
shot. They arrive on The Journal’s roof 
about ten minutes later. The Weber 
plan, in effect for three years, involves 
a lot of fancy breeding and training 
stuff and enables Tommy to beat all 
rivals. He still enjoys the astonishment 
of passengers whose pictures, taken off 
Quarantine, greet them in The Journal 
at the pier. 


PEop_Le: While all regular beats are 
stultifying, the reporters assigned to 
ships news include some of the most 
capable journalists in New York. Men 
like Richard Reagan of The Herald Trib- 
une, Robert Wilder of The Sun, John 
McClain of The American, and George 
Horne of The Times can hold*their own 
in any reportorial company. 

McClain, Wilder, and Dixie Tighe of 
The Post are Fourth Estate aristocrats, 
for each conducts a column. Miss Tighe 
has the added distinction of being the 


Released from ships by Evening Journal photographers, carrier pigeons speed films to Robert Keogh for dark-room development 





first and only woman on ships news in 
New York. But T. Walter (Skipper) 
Williams of The Times, oldest reporter 
on the run, frowns on Dixie. Woman’s 
place, he feels, is not aboard the cutter. 

The ship-news gang is intelligent be- 
cause it has to be. A gauche remark 
may easily terminate an _ interview. 
Many notables are naturally clamlike. 
Eva Le Gallienne, Ruth Draper, and 
Montagu Norman—who hides and keeps 
his name off the passenger list—seldom 
taik to any representative of the press, 

That’s all right with the pressmen, 
but they still are sore at the Countess 
von Reventlow (nee Barbara Hutton) 
for keeping them waiting outside her 
cabin three hours and then escaping 
from a tourist cabin via a lower gang- 
plank. And ship newsers resented Kath- 
arine Hepburn’s last going-away atti- 
tude so much that when she came back 
they swarmed into her cabin and lec- 
tured her sharply on the subject of top- 
loftiness. She took it, they recall, very 
well. 

From Arturo Toscanini they seldom 
get copy, but he provides more amuse- 
ment than any famous person they in- 
terview. Sometimes he flees from them, 
screaming, the whole length of the deck. 
If backed up against a wall, he glares 
and swears. Occasionally they burst 
into his cabin and find him bent over a 
score humming the melody. As he hums, 
he murmurs: “Get out! Get out! Get 
out!” 

Even the great conductor never oc- 
casioned the merriment caused by that 
noted ship-news character, Loof Lirpa. 
Loof, veterans told a cub, was a wicked 
South American bandit. He happened 
to arrive one Apr. 1. The cub hadn't 
seen the villain, but everybody in the 
Barge Office seemed to be phoning in 
hot stories; so he gathered all the dope 
and sent it in too. 

His paper broke out with a front- 
page two-column story. Soon there- 
after, all the veterans received irate 
calls from their offices. Editorial wrath 
was appeased, however, when it was 
explained that—spelled backward— 
Loof Lirpa was April Fool. 
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DICKSTEIN BILL: Musicians 
Battle Over Immigration Ban 


Alfredo Salmaggi, ‘$1-opera impre- 
sario, once boasted: “Like spaghetti, 

nd opera comes from Italy and be- 
jongs to the Italians.” The remark ir- 
ritated Representative John H. Hoep- 
pel of California, who retaliated by in- 
troducing a Congressional bill “‘to pro- 
tect the artistic and earning opportu- 
nities of American musicians.” The 
Hoeppel measure, under the guise of 
Americanism, virtually barring all for- 
eign talent from America, died in- 
auspiciously last year when its instiga- 
tor was sent to jail for allegedly selling 
a United States Military Academy ap- 
pointment. 


But the question of artistic protec- 
tion didn’t’ subside by any means. A 
few months later, the chairman of the 
House Immigration Committee, Samuel 
Dickstein of New York, submitted 
another bill and saw it approved in 
committee 20 to 1. Congress adjourned 
before the House of Representatives 
could vote on the measure, which as- 
sumed that hordes of foreigners were 
crowding out native talent and that 
Americans had no opportunities abroad. 


Last week the bill came up for re- 
hearing—forced by apprehensive groups 
who had learned that, if the bill passed, 
the United States in effect would be 
cut off from international talent. 


Provision: No manager could bring 
a musician into this country unless he 
could prove to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of Labor that there was no 
American of similar ability; alien art- 
ists would be admitted on the basis of 
one for each American accepted by the 
corresponding foreign government; no 
prominent musician could even visit 
America unprofessionally without spe- 
cial permission from the Secretary of 
Labor (“notwithstanding any other 
provision of the immigration law to 
the contrary”). With bland impartial- 
ity Dickstein had included stage and 
screen actors along with musicians. 


At the hearing, adversaries lined up: 
for the bill—the American Guild of 
Musical Artists and the Lambs Club, 
America’s most influential actors’ so- 
ciety; against it—the Metropolitan 
Opera Co., Actors Equity, and nearly 
every important concert manager or 
agent, 


Last Spring, managers paid little at- 
tention to the Dickstein Bill; most of 
them didn’t even hear of it. After the 
Immigration Committee approved the 
measure, they became excited and be- 
san studying possible effects. 


Realizing it was time for representa- 
tives of world talent ‘to organize, lead- 
‘ts formed. the Concerts Association of 
America, with the powerful. Columbia 
‘nd. NBC artists’ bureaus. inthe van. 
Within a few weeks the association had 
100 members and had persuaded Walter 
Tosch, known throughout the coun- 
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Briggs will straighten you out! 





UTDOORS or indoors, there’s 
QO one sport that never lets 
you down. And that’s smoking 
—when your pipe is filled with 
a truly friendly mixture. Named 
after that beloved cartoonist, 
Clare Briggs, whose cartoons 
brought happiness to millions, 





Briggs pipe tobacco offers you 
the same quality of friendliness. 
For Briggs is a blend of Nature’s 
most favored tobaccos, that have 
been carefully aged in wood four 
full years. Let Briggs be your 
friend — your tobacco money 
could never buy a better one! 


Copyright, 1937, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
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‘Freedom’ is Lawrence Tibbett’s cry 


try for his unselfish service to music, to 
speak for them in Washington. 

Sidney Kaye, acting as counsel for 
the association, carried the brunt of 
the attack: Dickstein’s bill would su- 
persede the present immigration laws; 
it would deprive the United States of 
the highest type of immigrant. Kaye 
spiked the “foreign invasion” idea by 
showing that three-quarters of the mu- 
sicians managed here are Americans. 
(He might have added that nearly two- 
thirds of the Metropolitan Opera sing- 
ers are native or naturalized citizens. ) 

“You can’t argue with God where He 
sends genius,” he exclaimed at one 
point. “Or,” supplied Representative 
Sam C. Massingale of Oklahoma, “as 
they say in my country, you look at 
the horse—not the stable he comes 
from.” 

The American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists proved to be the sharpest thorn in 
the Concerts Association’s flesh. Practi- 
cally every prominent musician—native 
or alien—belongs to this organization, 
formed last year to help guide the ar- 
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Dickstein (right) receives a smiling obj 
with Mrs. -Hersholt ns Caroline O'Day (left), House 
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tistic development in the United States. 

Calling itself a “provisional propo- 
nent,” the guild actually wants a prac- 
tically new bill. It will back the Dick- 
stein proposal on various conditions: 
statement of purpose must be changed 
from protecting artistic and earning 
opportunities to “securing for Ameri- 
cans abroad the same generous treat- 
ment accorded foreigners in this coun- 
try”; a board must be set up to hear 
any instances of antagonistic discrimi- 
nation of Americans abroad; Section 
II, concerning the quota of foreign art- 
ists and the Secretary of Labor’s ulti- 
mate power of decision, must be 
dropped. 

Lawrence Tibbett, president, and 
Jascha Heifetz (Russian-born violin- 
ist), vice president, spent several days 
in Washington last Spring and again 
last week fighting for these “amend- 
ments.” ‘Freedom rather than reci- 
procity” is their cry, but Dickstein is 
not prone to be lenient with foreigners. 
In fact, the New York Representative 
eyes them with suspicion. 

BENEFIT: While the Dickstein con- 
troversy still raged, the guild turned to 
other activities. Last Saturday eve- 
ning at Carnegie Hall, New York, it 
presented an array of its most notable 
members in a benefit concert to aid 
flood sufferers. The event broke all 
attendance records at the hall with a 
$30,000 box office. 

Though musicians have often given 
their services at organized charity af- 
fairs, this marked the first time they 
ever presented a benefit of their own. 
The result was a dazzling all-star pro- 
gram that no single impresario could 
dream of assembling. Among the 
artists: Kirsten Flagstad (Norwegian), 
Lotte Lehmann (German), Lauritz 
Melchior (Danish)—the world’s three 
leading Wagnerian singers, who might 
disappear from America if the Dick- 
stein Bill passes; Lawrence Tibbett, 
Jose Iturbi (Spanish), Josef Hofmann 
(Polish), and Gaspar Cassado (Span- 
ish). 
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BOXING: Heavyweight Caught 
In ‘One Big Dirty Business 


One of Senator Huey P. Long’s pet 
prodigies was a whalish 300-pound farm 
boy, Jack Torrance, who attracted at- 
tention in high school when two of his 
football opponents died of injuries, 
Thanks to the late Senator, “Baby 
Jack” received a scholarship at Louisj- 
ana State University. 

He failed to live up to his footbalj 
reputation but earned the Senator a big 
return on his investment by developing 
into the world’s supreme shot-putter, 
His record heave of a 16-pound iron 
ball—57 feet 17/32 inches at Oslo, Nor- 
way, in 1934—brought Louisiana bales 
of publicity. 

After graduation Torrance overate 
and grew into a flabby freak of circus 
proportions. But Long’s heirs gave him 
a comfortable policeman’s job, guarding 
a door of the State House in Baton 
Rouge. This Winter Herb Brodie, ex- 
sailor and ex-pugilist, filled Torrance 
with ambitions for wealth and per- 
suaded him to reduce to 300 pounds so 
that he could take up prizefighting. 

Brodie knew the ropes. He started 
Torrance in the orthodox way by match- 
ing him against a string of inferior or 
cooperative opponents. All went well 
until last week, when a scandal forced 
Torrance to acknowledge the end of his 
boxing career: “I guess I’m all washed 
up.” 

ConFeEssion: An unshaven Brooklyn 
truck driver, who at one time or other 
had paraded under half a dozen different 
aliases, arrived in Baton Rouge to fight 
Torrance. But on the eve of battle he 
disappeared and failed to show up at 
ring time. 

Next day the local promoters found 
him sitting tearfully in a railroad sta- 
tion saloon, and they led him to the 
State Boxing Commission for an ex- 
planation. There he plunked down a 
typewritten statement— instructions, he 
said, shoved into his hands as his train 
pulled out of New York. They read: 

Go to the Hotel Heidleberg [in 
Baton Rouge] and check in for a 
room... You will see Herb Brodie, 
manger of Jack Torrance. 

Your name is JACK WILLIS. 

You had about 12 fights incase he 
asks you. 

Make it look good and take it in 
the first round. Incase the manger 
wants you to go in the second that 
will be up to them. 

“Willis,” who had registered at the 
hotel as Frank Morris, explained why 
he had turned stool pigeon: “After the 
people in Baton Rouge had treated me 
so swell... I just couldn’t go through 
with the fight. I knew I could whip Tor- 
rance and make him look bad, and so! 
just decided at the last minute to stay 
out of that ring both for Torrance’s 
sake and to keep my conscience clear.” 

Generally believed to be the man who 
handed Willis his instructions was one 
Mushky Jackson, a tough little New 
York second whose boss, Promoter Mike 
Jacobs, fired-himi the next day. But 
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“ NEWS-WEEK FROM wARS 
Torrance: ‘Guess I’m all washed up 


Jackson denied everything: “Say, I’m 
no angel but in this thing I’m innocent 
as a babe. I couldn’t even spell half 
those words, much less typewrite them. 
I'm a pure American citizen and no- 
body can cauterize my actions ... The 
commission exhilerated me and I got 
my substitutional rights.” 

Nevertheless Dominick Foto, Louisi- 
ana boxing commissioner, fined Brodie, 
“Willis,” and Jackson $300 each and 
sneered that “boxing in New York is 
one big crooked business.” This week 
the New York commission plans to go 
to the bottom of the whole matter and 
strike back at Foto for his “insult.” 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS: 


Abdicates; Americans Go on Fouling 


Fouled Parisian 


Five years ago Marcel Thil, a cauli- 
flower-eared Frenchman, won _ the 
world’s middleweight championship 
(160-pound limit) from Gorilla Jones 
—ona foul. Since then Thil has safely 
guarded his crown by fighting only in 
Paris, where Jeff Dickson, his manager, 
is the czar of promoters. 

In a Paris fight last week, Thil was 
counted out by Lou Brouillard of Wor- 
cester, Mass.—yet kept his title. As 
the Frenchman rolled on the canvas, 
patriotic judges held a hurried confer- 
ence and ruled that Brouillard’s lethal 
blow had landed below the belt. 

Moving pictures next day showed no 
foul. Thil, hurt by criticism in normally 
loyal Paris newspapers, announced his 
retirement from the ring and abdication 
of his middleweight throne. 

Americans had never recognized his 
claim to the title, or any other awards 
of the International Boxing Union. In 
this country, the world’s middleweight 
king is Freddie Steele of Tacoma, 
Wash. Last week in New York City, 
Steele outpointed shopworn Babe Risko 
m fifteen mild rounds spiced by two 
low blows. First Steele and then Risko 
landed on each other’s aluminum pro- 
tective cups. But, according to United 
States boxing rules, such punches 
meant only the loss of the round, not 
the entire fight. 
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YACHTING: Air-Minded Banker 
Buys Rainbow From Vanderbilt 





Chandler Hovey (pronounced like 
love-ee) is to yachting what scrub foot- 
ball players are to the varsity. In Amer- 
ica’s Cup racing years, he chooses to 
sail some outmoded Class J sloop in 
tune-up races against the most up-to- 
the-minute boat. 

Again this Summer, Hovey will play 
the trial-horse role. Last week he pur- 
chased Rainbow, 1934 winner of the 
America’s Cup, from the railroader, 
Harold S. Vanderbilt, and will pilot her 
in a series of test races against Vander- 
bilt’s new boat, Ranger. Others that 
may compete: Weetamoe, which Hovey 
now is offering for sale, and Yankee, 
owned by Gerard B. Lambert, executive 
chairman of Gillette Razor Co. 

Ultimately Ranger and the new En- 
deavour II, which is owned by the Eng- 
lish aviation manufacturer, 
Octave Murdoch Sopwith, are expected 
to race for the world series of the 
water. 


That his name will not match Van- | 
derbilt’s and Sopwith’s in the headlines | 
suits Hovey perfectly. He puts on his | 
gruffest exterior when newspaper men | 
come around. To an interviewer who | 


last week inquired what he smoked, 
Hovey drew himself up to his full 5 feet 
11 inches and replied: “Nobody gives a 
damn.”’ Asked what he drank, he shot 
back: “None of your damn business.” 

He doesn’t smoke at all, and he drinks 
whisky, rum, and gin—moderately. 

Hovey is a senior partner in the con- 
servative firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
security underwriters. Also a director 
of Aviation Corp. of New England, he 
frequently flies from Boston to New 
York and back in one day. 

In both offices, he invariably holds 
conferences in the same position—-sit- 
ting on one foot in a swivel chair. He 
dresses casually in loose Bostonian 
style, and he gives a somewhat salty 
and set impression. But his ideas are as 
young as his face. Nearing 60, he looks 
fifteen years younger and gets a boyish 
kick out of stepping on the gas, in his 
Lincoln Zephyr automobile. 

With three grownup children and his 
wife, Hovey lives 


and models. 

Hovey’s seagoing career started with 
catboats—at the age of 7 and under the 
guidance of his father, prosperous ex- 


ecutive of The Boston Transcript. Now | 


he is commodore of the Eastern Yacht 


Club, and yachting is far and away his | 
chief hobby. But he also collects clocks | 


and orchids. 


In slacks aboard ship, the ruddy-faced | 
skipper is no such meticulous organizer | 


as Vanderbilt. Many of his children’s 
inexperienced friends have been mem- 
bers of his amateur crews. But he has 
remarkable spur-of-the-moment sailing 
judgment and next Summer, as in the 
past, he will most likely provide his 


competition. 





Thomas | 





in Chestnut Hill, | 
swank Boston residential section. His | 
English-type house, assessed at $67,100, | 
is decorated with rare marine pictures | 
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This greatest MARCHANT answers 
any and every figure - problem in 
record-breaking time—because its 
smoothly-flowing mechanism oper- 
ates at MARCHANT’S unprece- 
dented silent-speed—and because 
its one-hand keyboard control and 
its all - electric operation set an - 
exclusive new standard of ease and 
simplicity in calculator work! 





This super-calculator also provides 
matchless new safeguards against 
human errors... with such MAR- 
CHANT advancements as true-fig- 
ure proof dials for all three factors; 
perfect 3-dial alignment; complete 
capacity carry-over; positive elec- 
tric clearance. Discover these and 
many other unequalled advantages 
on your figure-work now! 
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1475 Powell Street, 
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Travelers cheques are universally recog- 
nized as the safest and most convenient 
means of carrying expense money. 
Mellon Travelers Cheques are known 
and accepted everywhere. They can be 
used directly in payment of any item of 
expense, or can be exchanged for 
currency in any country. Ask for them 
at your own bank. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
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The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
726 Anglo Bank Building 


San Francisco, California 
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LOVE: Its Effect on a Young 


Man of the Late Victorian Era 


The East Wind. By Compton Mac- 
kenzie. 504 pages, 188,000 words. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2.75. 


Nearly a generation ago a two-vol- 
ume novel of boyhood and adolescence 
fixed attention on Compton Mackenzie. 
Many critics felt that “Sinister Street” 
opened into the road to enduring fame. 

Then the World War led the author 
astray. Military detours landed him in 
Gallipoli, Greece, and Syria. When he 
returned to England he was inclined to 
loiter in the byways of light fiction, 
which he found paved with sovereigns. 
But the golden coins did not dazzle the 
descendant of Scots. He picked them 
up merely to provide for the material 
future of his wife and himself. Several 
years ago he decided he had enough. It 
was time he got back on the artists’ 
highway. 

His new book, the first of a planned 
tetralogy called “The Four Winds of 
Love,” proves that he can travel in fast 
company. Here is a masterful novel of 
upper-middle-class England at the turn 
of the century. Mackenzie considers it 
the foundation for successors which 
will project John Ogilvie, his youthful 
hero, into the 1930s. 

The author thinks of the east wind 
as the one that “shrivels the blossoms.” 
It blows upon Ogilvie between his seven- 
teenth and nineteenth years, nipping 
young infatuations and bracing him 
for the future. First it brings Connie 
Fenwick, lush daughter of a withered 
Legitimist; then Odette, an enticing 
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French singer. Thereafter comes Roge 
whose intellectual companions ap, 
horses; and finally Miriam Stern, motp. 
er of his closest friend. 

Introduced as a handsome, rugger- 
playing schoolboy, John lacks the prij. 
liance of little Emil Stern. But eyep 
the dour Jewish lad is moved by his 
classmate’s charm. A homosexual, he 
can only console himseif with the 
thought that John—who plans to be 
writer—will never achieve any literary 
distinction. j 

The guess ‘is probably correct. John 
seems typical of thousands of his 
healthy, normal contemporaries. Ye 
his successive love affairs, never sordiq 
and sometimes beautiful, at least trans. 
form him into a man who is not afraiq 
to think. 

The slow development of his charac. 
ter is traced with a subtle pen. Readers 
know John intimately. They also be. 
come well acquainted with the many 
other people who inhabit this absorbing 
book. Mackénzie lavishes his crafts. 
manship impartially on all his proteges. 

To some he’s unkind. The Rey. 
George Damson’s conception of God is 
an immense nebula giving off gaseous 
emanations of the qualities of a head- 
master, a cricket umpire, an English 
naval captain, and Santa Claus. Old 
Lady Roker, sniffing at the ridiculous- 
ness of the world outside her Portman 
Square home, breathes unnoticed the 
odors of stale lavender water, musty 
embroidery, seedcake, and soda-mint 
tablets. 

In constructing the foundation of his 
greatest work, Mackenzie has magnifi- 
cently reconstructed the age of declin- 
ing Victorianism. 


we 
FRIENDSHIP: Of Lennie and 
George Who Longed for a Farm 


Of Mice and Men. By John Stein- 
beck. 186 pages, 30,900 words. Covici- 
Friede, New York. $2. 


“Guys like us, that work on ranches, 
are the loneliest guys in the world 
They got no family. They don’t belong 
no place . .. With us it ain’t like that. 
We got a future. We got somebody to 
talk to that gives a damn about us... 
An’ why? Because I got you to look 
after me, and you got me to look after 
you, and that’s why. Someday we're 
gonna get the jack together and we're 
gonna have a little house and a couple 
of acres an’ a cow and some pigs and 
live off the fatta’ the lan’.” 

The dream of the farm bound Lenni¢ 
and George together. It was the one 
thing that stood up clear in the haze 
of Lennie’s mind. When his friend 
called up the image, the huge harvest 
hand grinned with childish joy and 
thumbed the dead mouse in his pocket. 

He had killed the mouse—as he killed 
other creatures—with too much pet- 
ting. Tough little George got dis 
couraged sometimes. Looking after 
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Lennie was like taking care of a kid— 
only this kid was so strong he was 
dangerous. 

With amazing economy of words, 
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this novelist builds up a heartbreaking 
tale of two farm hands and their hope 
of the future. Besides Lennie and 
George, @ handful of other characters 
come pathetically and unforgettably to 
life. Old Candy grieves over his tooth- 
jess, rheumatic dog, shot because it 
stank up the bunkhouse. Curley’s wife, 
a harlot by instinct, lounges provoca- 
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John Steinbeck finds profit in bums 


tively in the doorway. Crooks, the 
proud Negro stable buck, rubs liniment 
on his hunched back. 

Crooks hints at the impending disas- 
ter long before the final powerful wal- 
lop. He bitterly mocks Lennie’s dream 
of the time to come when the meek shall 
inherit their little patch of earth: 
“You're nuts. I seen hundreds of men 
come by on the road an’ on the ranches, 
with their bindles on their back an’ that 
same damn thing in their heads... An’ 
never... one of ’em ever gets it.” 


* When John Steinbeck’s best previous 
book—‘‘Tortilla Flat,” a _ rollicking 
comedy of bums and wastrels—ap- 
peared in 1935, the lanky author was 
living on $25-a-month relief. Up to that 
time he had spent eight of his 31 years 
studying biology, physics, and philoso- 
phy at Stanford University. 

Thereafter he tried journalism but 
was fired because he insisted on report- 
ing the poetry and philosophy behind 
the news. Later, as a bricklayer, he 
helped build the new Madison Square 
Garden in New York. Between long 
stretches of unemployment he worked 
a8 a chemist, painter’s apprentice, and 
day laborer. His first novel, “Cup of 
Gold,” appeared seven years ago. 


Steinbeck hates publicity. When his 
publishers wired to him at his modest 
Los Gatos, Calif., home that “Of Mice 
and Men” had been selected as a March 
Book-of-the-Month, they received no 
reply for two weeks. Then, on a dog’s- 
eared penny postcard, came the query: 
“What does it mean?” 


It meant that 75,000 of the 117,000 
copies ordered before publication were 
already sold. His first three novels 
Sold 3,000 copies. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘ Army Without Banners. By Ernie 
O’Malley. 403 pages,. 135,000 words. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. An ex- 
citing, first-hand account of the guer- 
rilla warfare in Ireland, 1916-21. Burst- 
ing with anti-British bombs, ambushes, 
and raids, O’Malley’s story is further 
embellished with rich (green) color on 
Irish folkways. 


The Boys in the Back Room. By 
Jules Romains. Translated by Jacques 
Le Clercq. 245 Pages, 45,500 words. 
McBride, New York. $2. This coarse 
tale of seven young men who played 
outrageous jokes on sleepy villages ap- 
peared in French 23 years ago as Les 
Copains (The Pals). Readers will en- 
joy finding out why Romains, since fa- 
mous for “Men of Good Will,” calls it 
“a book I am very fond of.” 


Pie in the Sky. By Alexander Calder- 
Marshall. 477 pages, 154,000 words. 
Scribners, New York. $3. The social 
consciences of the young versus the die- 
hard theories of their elders make this 
bitter, well-written novel a good ex- 
planation of present-day England’s un- 
rest. Not for the romantically minded. 


The Croquet Player. By H. G. Wells. 
98 pages, 19,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $1.25. A horror story provides 
the background for Wells’ latest ser- 
mon: a bewildered Liberal is chiefly re- 
sponsible for allowing the world to drift 
again into war; warned of impending 
disaster, the Liberal strolls off to play 
croquet with his old-maid aunt. Many 
readers will share his apathy. 


CRIME CALENDAR 


Black Land White Land. By H. C. 
Bailey. 310 pages, 72,400 words. Crime 
Club, New York. $2. A full-length Reg- 
gie Fortune mystery. First-rate. 


Cards on the Table. By Agatha Chris- 
tie. 262 pages, 60,000 words. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2. Hercule Poirot, 
rational detective, untangles a baffling 
ending. Up to the Christie standard. 


The Man Who Didn’t Exist. By Geof- 
frey Homes. 276 pages, 60,100 words. 
Morrow, New York. $2. The big prob- 
lem: who was murdered? Complicated, 
but compels attention. 


The 1-2-3 Murders. By Francis Ge- 
rard, 320 pages, 85,200 words. Holt, 
New York. $2. Snappy, readable ac- 
count of a master criminal at work. 


Busman’s Honeymoon. By Dorothy 
L. Sayers. 381 pages, 137,900 words. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. 
On his honeymoon, Lord Peter Wimsey 
is disconcerted to find a dead man in 
the cellar. Par for Sayers. 


The Punch and Judy Murders. By 
Carter Dickson. 300 pages, 70,600 
words. Morrow, New York. $2. Be- 
tween a smart beginning and a tricky 
ending, some pretty dull spots. 


Eight O’Clock Alibi. By Christopher 
Bush. 266 pages, 71,400 words. Holt, 
New York. $2. A simple story, un- 
embellished by fake clews and other 
claptrap, holds interest: throughout. 
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An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water makes a 
pleasant-tasting, alkalizing solution which contains 
an analgesic (sodium acetyl salicylate). You drink it 
and it does two important things. First, because of 
the analgesic, it brings quick, welcome relief from your 
discomfort —and then because it is also alkalizing in 
its nature Alka-Seltzer helps correct the cause of the 
trouble when associated with an excess acid condition. 
AT ALL DRUG STORES—30c and 60c Packages 
Slightly Higher in Canada 
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‘VOTER’: Sponsors Can Check, 
Listeners Can Heckle Programs 


In 1936, advertisers spent approxi- 
mately. $60,000,000 for radio time over 
the three national networks—Mutual, 
Columbia, and National. The audience 
they sought to reach: 33,000,000 set 
owners and their families, practically 
the entire United States. Results: un- 
known. 

Advertising agencies employ three 
catch-as-catch-can methods of checking 
up on listeners: (1) questionnaires 
mailed to “representative” groups se- 
lected from names in city or telephone 
directories; (2) trained interviewers 
who call at selected homes; (3) tele- 
phone calls made while the program is 
on the air. 

But mailing, though supplemented by 
fan-mail tallies, provides an unreliable 
20 per cent response. Interviewers, 
hampered by the “memory loss” of lis- 
teners, get only 31 per cent results in 
small areas. Telephone callers—used by 
the Crossley radio poll, most reliable 
radio-advertising index—-find their fig- 
ures apply just to large cities—57 per 
cent of American homes, particularly in 
rural districts, have no phones. 

Last week advertisers rejoiced. Dr. 
Nevil Monroe Hopkins, 63-year-old engi- 
neer who rates three-quarters of a 
Who’s Who column (teacher, inventor, 
writer, diplomat, lecturer, soldier), an- 
nounced the perfection of a “radio- 
voter.”” It promised advertising agen- 
cies an accurate check on program 
popularity, and it offered set owners the 
po isibility of registering their opinions 
of programs. 

The device (see diagram) is simple. 
A tuning fork, next to a small induction 
motor, picks up a broadcast musical 
note and begins vibrating. When it 
reaches peak vibration—after 10 or 15 
seconds—the fork makes contact with 
the motor, which sends a minute amount 
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of “90 per cent wattless” power back 
over the power line. If enough sets are 
equipped with the gadget, the com- 
bined power loads register an appreci- 
able jerk on a mechanical chart in the 
broadcasting studio. The amount of 
current registered on the chart, divided 
by the known current output of each 
radiovoter, gives the number of sets 
tuned in. 

A knob on the set enables the device 
to register audience opinion. On the 
announcer’s signal, those voting “yes” 
turn the knob, producing the same re- 
sults as the musical tone. Later, those 
disapproving have their turn. 

Radiovoters cost about $3. As yet 
they have not been turned out in any 
volume. Hopkins intends to market 
them through radio-set manufacturers 
on an impartial basis. A bid for ex- 
clusive manufacturing rights has al- 
ready been turned down. 


Spurred by advertisers—says Na- 
tional Electric Ballots, Inc., a company 
formed by Hopkins and his wife—the 
networks will be forced to push his in- 
vention. 


RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Feb. 27, to Friday, Mar. 5 


Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time 


SERIOUS: 
Herry Wadsworth Longfellow: From New 
York and London, readings mark the 130th 
anniversary of the poet's birth. Sat. 2:30 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin: Only 1937 
joint, recital of the violinist and his sister. 
Sun. 9:00 CBS (WABC). 
Chaucer: A Harvard lecture by 
N Robinson—on short wave. 
WIXAL (11.79 m). 


Fred 
4:30 


Prof. 
Wed. 


LIGHT: 
Brass Bu‘ton Revue: The page boys of Radio 
City go on the air. Sat. 4:00 NBC-Red. 


SPORTS: 
Skiing: Descriptive broadcast from Berthoud 
Pass, near Denver, Colo. Sat. 6:00 NBC- 
Red. 
Santa Anita Derby: 
purses in the horse-race world. Sat. 
NBC-Red, MBS (WOR). 


For one of the richest 


7:00 
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SIDESHOW 





CHoosey: About to be sentenced for 
theft, Josephs Caputo begged a New 
York judge to send him to Sing Sing. 
Judge: “Why Sing Sing?” Caputo: 
“It’s the muffins, judge. It’s the muf. 
fins.” 

Brass ALE: In Chicago Superior 
Court, Joseph Kawalczyk sued Martin 
McInerney for $5,000. Charges: in Mc. 
Inerney’s tavern, Kawalcezyk had 
stepped up to the bar and ordered 
whisky with a ginger ale chaser; the 
bartender produced the chaser in a 
green bottle, and Kawalezyk drank 
deep; the chaser was brass polish. 

Fire Doc: A spectacular blaze last 
week destroyed a Binghamton, N.Y. 
garage. Cause: a man petted a dog, 
and sparks‘ flashed from the animal's 
shaggy coat into a can of gasoline. 

REMINDER: In Bucks County (Pa.) 
court, George Cameron protested that 
Thomas Barger, 71, wouldn’t let the 
political campaign die. Last Fall, Barg- 
er switched from Republican to Demo- 
crat. Since then he had been shooting 
rats in his barn, tossing the carcasses 
into Cameron’s back yard, and shout- 
ing: ““There’s another dead Republican 
for you.” 

Resort: A $16,065 food bill for 100 
prisoners in the Atlantic County (N.J.) 
jail during 1936 made the County 
Treasurer suspicious. Investigation re- 
vealed that the menu had included filet 
mignon, capon, lobster, crab meat, club 
steaks, turkey, anchovies, mushrooms, 
boneless chicken, cocktail cherries, oys- 
ters, and Roquefort and Camembert 
cheese. 


PROBLEM SOLVED: L. I. Gregg’s car 
was stuck in a mudhole near Thurston, 
Md. Neighbors pushed and grunted, 
but the car only settled deeper. So 
Gregg dynamited the car to bits. 
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